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RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


WE do not remember to have seen any translated 
specimens of the productions of M. de l’Aubépine; 
a fact the less to be wondered at, as his very name 
is unknown to many of his own countrymen as well 
as to the student of foreign literature. As a writer, 
he seems to occupy an unfortunate position between 
the Transcendentalists (who, under one name or 
another, have their share in all the current litera- 
ture of the world), and the great body of pen-and- 
ink men-who address the intellect and sympathies 
of the multitude. If not too refined, at all events 
too remote, too shadowy and unsubstantial in his 
modes of development, to suit the taste of the lat- 
ter class, and yet too popular to satisfy the spiritual 
or metaphysical requisitions of the former, he must 
necessarily find himself without an audience; except 
here and there an individual, or possibly an isolated 
_ clique. His writings, to do them justice, are not alto- 
gether destitute of fancy and originality; they might 
have won him greater reputation but for an invet- 
erate love of allegory, which is apt to invest his 
plots and characters with the aspect of scenery and 
people in the clouds, and to steal away the human 
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warmth out of his conceptions. His fictions are some- 
times historical, sometimes of the present day, and 
sometimes, so far as can be discovered, have little 
or no reference either to time or space. In any case, 
he generally contents himself with a very slight 
embroidery of outward manners,—the faintest pos- 
sible counterfeit of real life,—and endeavors to create 
an interest by some less obvious peculiarity of the 
subject. Occasionally, a breath of nature, a rain-drop 
of pathos and tenderness, or a gleam of humor, will 
find its way into the midst of his fantastic imagery, 
and make us feel as if, after all, we were yet within 
the limits of our native earth. We will only add 
to this very cursory notice, that M. de 1’Aubépine’s 
productions, if the reader chance to take them in 
precisely the proper point of view, may amuse a 
leisure hour as well as those of a brighter man; 
if otherwise, they can hardly fail to look excessively 
like nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to write 
and publish with as much praiseworthy and inde- 
fatigable prolixity, as if his efforts were crowned 
with the brilliant success that so justly attends those 
of Eugene Sue. His first appearance was by a col- 
lection of stories, in a long series of volumes, entitled 
“Comtes deux fois racontées.” The titles of some of 
his more recent works (we quote from memory) 
are as follows:—“Le Voyage Céleste & Chemin de 
Fer,” 3 tom. 1838. “Le nouveau pére Adam et la 
nouvelle mére Eve,’ 2 tom. 1839. “Roderic; ou le 
Serpent a Vestomac,;’ 2 tom. 1840..“Le Culte du 
Feu,’ a folio volume of ponderous research into the 
religion and ritual of the old Persian Ghebers, pub- 
lished in 1841. “La Soirée du Chateau en Espagne,’ 
I tom. 8vo. 1842; and “L’Artiste du Beau; ou le 
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Papillon Mécanique,’ 5 tom. 4to. 1843. Our some- 
what wearisome perusal of this startling catalogue 
of volumes has left behind it a-certain personal affec- 
tion and sympathy, though by no means admiration, 
for M. de lAubépine; and we would fain do the 
little in our power towards introducing him favorably 
to the American public. The ensuing tale is a trans- 
lation of his “Beatrice; ou La Belle Empoisonneuse,” 
recently published in “La Revue Anti-Aristocratique.” 
This journal, edited by the Comte de Bearhaven, has, 
for some years past, led the defence of liberal prin- 
ciples and popular rights, with a faithfulness and 
ability worthy of all praise. 


A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, 
very long ago, from the more southern region of 
Italy, to pursue his studies at the University of 
Padua. Giovanni, who had but a scanty supply of 
gold ducats in his pocket, took lodgings in a high 
and gloomy chamber of an old edifice, which looked 
not unworthy to have been the palace of a Paduan 
noble, and which, in fact, exhibited over its entrance 
the armorial bearings of a family long since extinct. 
The young stranger, who was not unstudied in the 
great poem of his country, recollected that one of the 
ancestors of this family, and perhaps an occupant 
of this very mansion, had been pictured by Dante as 
a partaker of the immortal agonies of his Inferno. 
_ These reminiscences and associations, together with 

the tendency to heart-break natural to a young man 
for the first time out of his native sphere, caused 

Giovanni to sigh heavily, as he looked around the 
desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor,” cried old dame Lisabetta, 
who, won by the youth’s remarkable beauty of per- 
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son, was kindly endeavoring to give the chamber a 
habitable air, “what a sigh was that to come out 
of a young man’s heart! Do you find this old mansion 
gloomy? For the love of heaven, then, put your 
head out of the window, and you will see as bright 
sunshine as you have left in Naples.” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman ad- 
vised, but could not quite agree with her that the 
Lombard sunshine was as cheerful as that of southern 
Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell upon a garden 
beneath the window, and expended its fostering in- 
fluences on a variety of plants, which seemed to have 
been cultivated with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house??’ asked 
Giovanni. ; 

“Heaven forbid, signor!—unless it were fruitful 
of better pot-herbs than any that grow there now,” 
answered old Lisabetta. “No: that garden is culti- 
vated by the own hands of Signor Giacomo Rappac- 
cini, the famous Doctor, who, I warrant him, has 
been heard of as far as Naples. It is said he distills 
these plants into medicines that are as potent as a 
charm. Oftentimes you may see the signor Doctor 
at work, and perchance the signora, his daughter, too, 
gathering the strange flowers that grow in the gar- 
den.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for 
the aspect of the chamber, and, commanding the 
young man to the protection of the saints, took her 
departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to 
look down into the garden beneath his window. From 
its appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic 
gardens, which were of earlier date in Padua than 
elsewhere in Italy, or in the world. Or, not improb- 
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ably, it might once have been the pleasure-place of 
an opulent family; for there was the ruin of a 
marble fountain in the centre, sculptured with rare 
art, but so wofully shattered that it was impossible 
to trace the original design from the chaos of re- 
maining fragments. The water, however, continued 
to gush and sparkle into the sunbeams as cheerfully 
as ever. A little gurgling sound ascended to the 
young man’s window, and made him feel as if a 
fountain were an immortal spirit, that sung its song 
unceasingly, and without heeding the vicissitudes 
around it; while one century embodied it in marble, 
and another scattered the perishable garniture on 

the soil. All about the pool into which the water 
subsided, grew various plants, that seemed to re- 
quire a plentiful supply of moisture for the nourish- 
ment of gigantic leaves, and, in some instances, flow- 
ers gorgeously magnificent. There was one shrub in 
particular, set in a marble vase in the midst of the 
pool, that bore a profusion of purple blossoms, each 
of which had the luster and richness of a gem; and 
the whole together made a show so resplendent that 
it seemed enough to illuminate the garden, even had 
there been no sunshine. Every portion of the soil 
was peopled with plants and herbs, which, if less 
beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous care SSeier : 
all had their individual virtues, known to the scien- 
| tific mind that fostered them. Some were placed in 
urns, rich with old carving, and others in common 
garden-pots; some crept serpent-like along the 
ground, or climbed on high, using whatever means 
‘of ascent was offered them. One plant had wreathed 
itself round a statue of Vertumnus, which was thus 
quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of hanging 
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foliage, so happily arranged that it might have 
served a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window, he heard 
a rustling behind’ a screen of leaves, and became . 
aware that a person was at work in the garden. His 
figure soon emerged into view, and showed itself to 
be that of no common laborer, but a tall, emaciated, 
sallow, and sickly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s 
garb of black. He was beyond the middle term of life, 
with grey hair, a thin grey beard, and a face singu- 
larly marked with intellect and cultivation, but which 
could never, even in his more youthful days, have 
expressed much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which 
this scientific gardener examined every shrub which 
grew in his path; it seemed as if he was looking into 
their inmost nature, making observations in regard 
to their creative essence, and discovering why one 
leaf grew in this shape, and another in that, and 
wherefore such and such flowers differed among 
themselves in hue and perfume. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the deep intelligence on his part, there was 
no approach to intimacy between himself and these 
vegetable existences. On the contrary, he avoided 
their actual touch, or the direct inhaling of their 
odors, with a caution that impressed Giovanni most 
disagreeably; for the man’s demeanor was that of 
one walking among malignant influences, such as 
savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or evil spirits, which, 
should he allow them one moment of license, would 
wreak upon him some terrible fatality. It was 
strangely frightful to the young man’s imagination, 
to see this air of insecurity in a person cultivating 
a garden, that most simple and innocent of human 
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toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor 
of the unfallen parents of the race. Was this gar- 
den, then, the Eden of the present world?—and this 
man, with such a perception of harm in what his 
own hands caused to grow, was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the 
dead leaves or pruning the too luxuriant growth of 
the shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of thick 
gloves. Nor were these his only armor. When, in 
his walk through the garden, he came to the mag- 
nificent plant that hung its purple gems beside the 
marble fountain, he placed a kind of mask over his 
mouth and nostrils, as if all this beauty did but 
conceal a deadlier malice. But finding his task still 
too dangerous, he drew back, removed the mask, and 
called loudly, but in the infirm voice of a person 
affected with inward disease: 

“Beatrice !—Beatrice !” 

“Here am I, my father! What would you?” cried 
a rich and youthful voice from the window of the 
opposite house; a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, 
and which made Giovanni, though he knew not why, 
think of deep hues of purple or crimson, and of 
perfumes heavily delectable—“Are you in the gar- 
den ?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I 
need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured por- 
tal the figure of a young girl, arrayed with as much 
richness of taste as the most splendid of the flowers, 
beautiful as the day, and with a bloom so deep and 
vivid that one shade more would have been too much. 
She looked redundant with life, health, and energy; 
all of which attributes were bound down and com- 
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pressed, as it were, and girdled tensely, in their 
luxuriance, by her virgin zone. Yet Giovanni’s fancy 
must have grown morbid, while he looked down into 
the garden; for the impression which the fair stran- 
ger made upon him was as if here were another 
flower, the human sister of those vegetable ones, as 
beautiful as they—more beautiful than the richest 
of them—but still to be touched only with a glove, 
nor to be approached without a mask. As Beatrice 
came down the garden-path, it was observable that 
she handled and inhaled the odor of several of the 
plants, which her father had most sedulously avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter,—“see how many 
needful offices require to be done to our chief treas- 
ure. Yet, shattered as I am, my life might pay the 
penalty of approaching it so closely as circumstances 
demand. Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be con- 
signed to your sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the 
rich tones of the young lady, as she bent towards 
the magnificent plant, and opened her arms as if to 
embrace it. “Yes, my sister, my splendor, it shall be 
Beatrice’s task to nurse and serve thee; and thou 
shalt reward her with thy kisses and perfumed breath, 
which to her is as the breath of life!’ 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that 
was so strikingly expressed in her words, she busied 
herself with such attentions as the plant seemed to 
require; and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed 
his eyes, and almost doubted whether it were a girl 
tending her favorite flower, or one sister performing 
the duties of affection to another. The scene soon 
terminated. Whether Doctor Rappaccini had finished 
his labors in the garden, or that his watchful eye had 
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caught the stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s 
arm and retired. Night was already closing in; op- 
pressive exhalations seemed to proceed from the 
plants, and steal upward past the open window; and 
Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch, and 
dreamed of a rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower 
and maiden were different and yet the same, and 
fraught with some strange peril in either shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning 
that tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or 
even of judgment, we may have incurred during the 
sun’s decline, or among the shadows of the night, 
or in the less wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovan- 
ni’s first movement on starting from sleep, was to 
throw open the window, and gaze down into the 
garden which his dreams had made so fertile of 
mysteries, He was surprised, and a little ashamed, 
to find how real and matter-of-fact an affair it proved 
to be, in the first rays of the sun, which gilded the 
dew-drops that hung upon leaf and blossom, and, 
while giving a brighter beauty to each rare flower, 
brought everything within the limits of ordinary 
experience. The young man rejoiced that, in the heart 
of the barren city, he had the privilege of over- 
looking this spot of lovely and luxuriant vegetation. 
It would serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic 
language, to keep him in communion with nature. 
Neither the sickly and thought-worn Doctor Giacomo 
Rappaccini, it is true, nor his brilliant daughter were 
now visible; so that Giovanni could not determine 
how much of the singularity which he attributed to 
both was due to their own qualities, and how much 
to his wonder-working fancy. But he was inclined 
to take a most rational view of the whole matter. 
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In the course of the day, he paid his respects to 
Signor Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in the 
University, a physician of eminent repute, to whom 
Giovanni had brought a letter of introduction. The 
professor was an elderly personage, apparently of 
genial nature, and habits that might almost be called 
jovial; he kept the young man to dinner, and made 
himself very agreeable by the freedom and liveliness 
ef his conversation, especially when warmed by a 
flask or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving 
that men of science, inhabitants of the same city, 
must needs be on familiar terms with one another, 
took an opportunity to mention the name of Dr. 
Rappaccini. But the professor did not respond with 
so much cordiality as he had anticipated. 

. “Til would it become a teacher of the divine art 
of medicine,” said Professor Pietro Baglioni, in an- 
swer to a question of Giovanni, “to withhold due 
and well-considered praise of a physician so emi- 
nently skilled as Rappaccini. But, on the other hand, 
I should answer it but scantily to my conscience, 
were I to permit a worthy youth like yourself, Signor 
Giovanni, the son of an ancient friend, to imbibe 
erroneous ideas respecting a man who might here- 
after chance to hold your life and death in his hands. 
The truth is, our worshipful Doctor Rappaccini has 
as much science as any member of the faculty— 
with perhaps one single exception—in Padua, or all 
Italy. But there are certain grave objections to his 
professional character.” 

“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body 
or heart, that he is so inquisitive about physicians ?” 
said the Professor, with a smile. “But as for Rap- 
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paccini, it is said of him—and I, who know the man 
well, can answer for its truth—that he cares infinitely 
more for science than for mankind. His patients are 
interesting to him only as subjects for some new 
experiment. He would sacrifice human life, his own 
among the rest, or whatever else was dearest to him, 
for the sake of adding so much as a grain of mustard- 
seed to the great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 
“Methinks he is an awful man, indeed,’ remarked 
Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold and purely in- 
tellectual aspect of Rappaccini. “And yet, worshipful 
Professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many 
men capable of so spiritual a love of science?” 
“God forbid,” answered the Professor, somewhat 
testily—‘‘at least, unless they take sounder views of 
the healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. It 
is his theory, that all medicinal virtues are comprised 
within those substances which we term vegetable poi- — 
sons. These he cultivates with his own hands, and is 
said even to have produced new varieties of poisons, 
more horribly deleterious than Nature, without the 
assistance of this learned person, would ever have 
plagued the world with. That the signor Doctor 
does less mischief than might be expected, with such 
dangerous substances, is undeniable. Now and then, 
it must be owned, he has effected—or seemed to effect 
—a marvelous cure. But, to tell you my private 
mind, Signor Giovanni, he should receive little credit 
for such instances of success—they being probably 
the work of chance—but should be held strictly ac- 
countable for his failures, which may justly be con- 
sidered his own work.” 
_ The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions 
with many grains of allowance, had he known that 
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there was a professional warfare of long continuance 
between him and Doctor Rappaccini, in which the 
latter was generally thought to have gained the ad- 
vantage. If the reader be inclined to judge for him- 
self, we refer him to certain black-letter tracts on 
both sides, preserved in the medical department of 
the University of Padua. 

“TJ know not, most learned Professor,” returned 
Giovanni, after musing on what had been said of 
Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for science—“I know not 
how dearly this physician may love his art; but surely 
there is one object more dear to him. He has a 
daughter.” 

“Aha!” cried the Professor, with a laugh. “So now 
our friend Giovanni’s secret is out. You have heard 
of this daughter, whom all the young men in Padua 
are wild about, though not half a dozen have ever 
had the good hap to see her face. I know little of 
the Signora Beatrice, save that Rappaccini is said 
to have instructed her deeply in his science, and that, 
young and beautiful as fame reports her, she is 
already qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance 
her father destines her for mine! Other absurd 
rumors there be, not worth talking about, or listening 
to. So now, Signor Giovanni, drink off your glass 
of Lacryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated 
with the wine he had quaffed, and which caused his 
brain to swim with strange fantasies in reference to 
Doctor Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On 
his way, happening to pass by a florist’s, he bought 
a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near 
the window, but within the shadow thrown by the 
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depth of the wall, so that he could look down into 
the garden with little risk of being discovered. All 
beneath his eye was a solitude. The strange plants 
were basking in the sunshine, and now and then 
nodding gently to one another, as if in acknowledg- 
ment of sympathy and kindred. In the midst, by the 
shattered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, with 
its purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed 
in the air, and gleamed back again out of the depths 
of the pool, which thus seemed to overflow with 
colored radiance from the rich reflection that was 
steeped in it. At first, as we have said, the garden 
was a solitude. Soon, however,—as Giovanni had 
half-hoped, half-feared, would be the case,—a figure 
appeared beneath the antique sculptured portal, and 
came down between the rows of plants, inhaling 
their various perfumes, as if she were one of those 
beings of old classic fable, that lived upon sweet 
odors. On again beholding Beatrice, the young man 
was even startled to perceive how much her beauty 
exceeded his recollection of it; so brilliant, so vivid 
in its character, that she glowed amid the sunlight, 
and, as Giovanni whispered to himself, positively 
illuminating the more shadowy intervals of the gar- 
den path. Her face being now more revealed than 
on the former occasion, he was struck by its expres- 
sion of simplicity and sweetness; qualities that had 
had not entered into his idea of her character, and 
which made him ask anew, what manner of mortal 
she might be. Nor did he fail again to observe, or 
imagine, an analogy between the beautiful girl and 
the gorgeous shrub that hung its gem-like flowers 
over the fountain; a resemblance which Beatrice 
seemed to have indulged a fantastic humor in heigh- 
B. N. VII-2 
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tening, both by the arrangement of her dress and the 
selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, 
as if with a passionate ardor, and drew its branches 
into an intimate embrace; so intimate, that her fea- 
tures were hidden in its leafy bosom, and her glis- 
tening ringlets all intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Bea- 
trice; “for I am faint with common air! And give 
me this flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest 
fingers from the stem, and place it close beside my 
heart.” 

With these words, the beautiful daughter of Rap- 
paccini plucked one of the richest blossoms of the 
shrub, and was about to fasten it in her bosom. 
But now, unless Giovanni’s draughts of wine had 
bewildered his senses, a singular incident occurred. 
A small orange-colored reptile, of the lizard or cha- 
meleon species, chanced to be creeping along the 
path, just at the feet of Beatrice. It appeared to 
Giovanni—but, at the distance from which he gazed, 
he could scarcely have seen anything so minute—it 
appeared to him, however, that a drop or two of 
moisture from the broken stem of the flower de- 
scended upon the lizard’s head. For an instant, the 
reptile contorted itself violently, and then lay mo- 
tionless in the sunshine. Beatrice observed this re- 
markable phenomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, 
but without surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate 
to arrange the fatal flower in her bosom. There it 
blushed, and almost glimmered with the dazzling 
effect of a precious stone, adding to her dress and 
aspect the one appropriate charm, which nothing else 
in the world could have supplied. But Giovanni, out 
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of the shadow of his window, bent forward and 
shrank back, and murmured and trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to 
himself. “What is this being?—beautiful, shall I 
call her ?—or inexpressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, 
approaching closer beneath Giovanni’s window, so 
that he was compelled to thrust his head quite out 
of its concealment in order to gratify the intense and 
painful curiosity which she excited. At this moment, 
there came a beautiful insect over the garden wall; 
it had perhaps wandered through the city and found 
no flowers nor verdure among those antique haunts 
of men, until the heavy perfumes of Doctor Rappac- 
cini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. Without alight- 
ing on the flowers, this winged brightness seemed to 
be attracted by Beatrice, and lingered in the air and 
fluttered about her head. Now here it could not 
be but that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. 
Be that as it might, he fancied that while Beatrice 
was gazing at the insect with childish delight, it 
grew faint and fell at her feet!—its bright wings 
shivered! it was dead!—from no cause that he could 
discern, unless it were the atmosphere of her breath. 
Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily, 
as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her 
eyes to the window. There she beheld the beautiful 
head of the young man—rather a Grecian than an 
Ttalian head, with fair, regular features, and a glis- 
tening of gold among his ringlets—gazing down upon 
her like a being that hovered in midair. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, Giovanni threw down the bou- 
quet which he had hitherto held in his hand. 
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“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful 
flowers. Wear them for the sake of Giovanni Guas- 
conti!” 

“Thanks, Signor,’ replied Beatrice, with her rich 
voice, that came forth as it were like a gush of 
music; and with a mirthful expression half childish 
and half woman-like. “I accept your gift, and would 
fain recompense it with this precious purple flower; 
but if I toss it into the air, it will not reach you. 
So Signor Guasconti must even content himself with 
my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then 
as if inwardly ashamed at having stepped aside from 
her maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger’s greet- 
ing, passed swiftly homeward through the garden. 
But, few as the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni 
when she was on the point of vanishing beneath the 
sculptured portal, that his beautiful bouquet was al- 
ready beginning to wither in her grasp. It was an 
idle thought; there could be no possibility of dis- 
tinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so 
great a distance. 

For many days after the incident the young man 
avoided the window that looked into Doctor Rappac- 
cini’s garden, as if something ugly and monstrous 
would have blasted his eye-sight had he been betrayed 
into a glance. He felt conscious of having put him- 
self, to a certain extent, within the influence of an 
unintelligible power, by the communication which 
he had opened with Beatrice. The wisest course would 
have been, if his heart were in any real danger, 
to quit his lodgings and Padua itself, at once; the 
next wiser, to have accustomed himself, as far as 
possible, to the familiar and day-light view of Bea- 
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trice; thus bringing her rigidly and systematically 
within the limits of ordinary experience. Least of all, 
while avoiding her sight, should Giovanni have re- 
mained so near this extraordinary being, that the 
proximity and possibility even of intercourse, should 
give a kind of substance and reality to the wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually 
in producing. Guasconti had not a deep heart—or 
at all events, its depth were not sounded now—but 
he had a quick fancy, and an ardent southern tem- 
perament, which rose every instant to a higher fever- 
pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed those ter- 
rible attributes—that fatal breath—the affinity with 
those so beautiful and deadly flowers—which were 
indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, she had 
at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his 
system. It was not love, although her tich beauty 
was a madness to him; nor horror, even while he 
fancied her spirit to be imbued with the same bane- 
ful essence that seemed to pervade her physical 
frame; but a wild offspring of both love and hor- 
ror that had each parent in it, and burned like one 
and shivered like the other. Giovanni knew not what 
to dread; still less did he know what to hope; hope 
and dread kept a continual warfare in his breast, 
alternately vanquishing one another and starting up 
afresh to renew the contest. Blessed are all simple 
emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid 
' intermixture of the two that produces the illuminat- 
ing blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of 
his spirit by a rapid walk through the streets of 
Padua, or beyond its gates; his footsteps kept time 
with the throbbings of his brain, so that the walk 
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was apt to accelerate itself to a race. One day, he 
found himself arrested; his arm was seized by a 
portly personage who had turned back on recogniz- 
ing the young man; and expended much breath in 
overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni !—stay, my young friend!” cried 
he. “Have you forgotten me? That might well be 
the case, if I were as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided, ever 
since their first meeting, from a doubt that the pro- 
fessor’s sagacity would look too deeply into his 
secrets. Endeavoring to recover himself, he stared 
forth wildly from his inner world into the outer 
one, and spoke like a man in a dream: 

“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Profes- 
sor Pietro Baglioni. Now let me pass!” 

- “Not yet—not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” 
said the Professor, smiling, but at the same time 
scrutinizing the youth with an earnest glance.— 
“What; did I grow up side by side with your father, 
and shall his son pass me like a stranger, in these 
old streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni; 
for we must have a word or two, before we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful Professor, speed- 
ily!” said Giovanni, with feverish impatience. “Does 
not your worship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking, there came a man 
in black along the street, stooping and moving feebly, 
like a person in inferior health. His face was all 
overspread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but 
yet so pervaded with an expression of piercing and 
active intellect, that an observer might easily have 
overlooked the merely physical attributes, and have 
seen only this wonderful energy. As he passed, this 
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person exchanged a cold and distant saluation with 
Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an 
intentness that seemed to bring out whatever was 
within him worthy of notice. Nevertheless, there was 
a peculiar quietness in the look, as if taking merely 
a speculative, not a human interest, in the young 
man. 

“It is Doctor Rappaccini!”. whispered the Pro- 
fessor, when the stranger had passed.—‘Has he ever 
seen your face before?” 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting 
at the name. 

“He has seen you!—he must have seen you!” said 
Baglioni, hastily. “For some purpose or other, this 
man of science is making a study of you. I know . 
that look of his! It is the same that coldly illumi- 
nates his face, as he bends over a bird, a mouse, 
or a butterfly, which, in pursuance of some experi- 
ment, he has killed by the perfume of a flower; 
—a look as deep as nature itself, but without na- 
ture’s warmth of love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake 
my life upon it, you are the subject of one of 
Rappaccini’s experiments!” 

“Will you make a fool of me?” cried Giovanni, 
passionately. “That, Signor Professor, were an un- 
toward experiment.” 

“Patience, patience!” replied the imperturbable 
Professor.—‘I tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rap- 
paccini has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast 
fallen into fearful hands! And the Signora Bea- 
trice? What part does she act in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity in- 
tolerable, here broke away, and was gone before 
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the Professor could again seize his arm. He looked 
after the young man intently, and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The 
youth is the son of my old friend, and should not 
come to any harm from which the arcana of medical 
science can preserve him. Besides, it is too insuffer- 
able an impertinence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch the 
bud out of my own hands, as I may say, and make use 
of him for his infernal experiments. This daughter 
of his! It shall be looked to. Perchance, most learned 
Rappaccini, I may foil you where you little dream 
Of AES? 

Meanwhile, Giovanni had pursued a circuitous 
route, and at length found himself at the door of 
his lodgings. As he crossed the threshold, he was 
met by old Lisabetta, who smirked and smiled, and 
was evidently desirous to attract his attention; vainly, 
however, as the ebullition of his feelings had mo- 
mentarily subsided into a cold and dull vacuity. He 
turned his eyes full upon the withered face that was 
puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to behold 
it not. The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp upon 
his cloak. 

“Signor !—Signor!” whispered she, still with a 
smile over the whole breadth of her visage, so that 
it looked not unlike a grotesque carving in wood, 
darkened by centuries—‘“Listen, Signor! There is 
a private entrance into the garden!” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turn- 
ing quickly about, as if an inanimate thing should 
start into feverish life—‘A private entrance into 
Doctor Rappaccini’s garden!” 

“Hush ! hush !—not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, 
putting her hand over his mouth. “Yes; into the 
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worshipful Doctor’s garden, where you may see all 
his fine shrubbery. Many a young man in Padua 
would give gold to be admitted among those flow- 
ers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way!” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation 
with Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this interposi- 
tion of old Lisabetta might perchance be connected 
with the intrigue, whatever were its nature, in which 
the Professor seemed to suppose that Doctor Rap- 
paccini was involving him. But such a suspicion, 
though it disturbed Giovanni, was inadequate to 
restrain him. The instant he was aware of the 
possibility of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an 
absolute necessity of his existence to do so. It mat- 
tered not whether she were an angel or demon; he 
was irrevocably within her sphere, and must obey 
the law that whirled him onward, in ever lessening 
circles, towards a result which he did not attempt 
to foreshadow. And yet, strange to say, there came 
across him a sudden doubt, whether this intense in- 
terest on his part were not delusory—whether it 
were really of so deep and positive a nature as to 
justify him in now thrusting himself into an incal- 
culable position—whether it were not merely the 
fantasy of a young man’s brain, only slightly, or 
not at all, connected with his heart! 

' He paused—hesitated—turned half about—but 
again went on. His withered guide led him along 
several obscure passages, and finally undid a door, 
through which, as it was opened, there came the 
sight and sound of rustling leaves, with the broken 
sunshine glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped 
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forth, and forcing himself through the entanglement 
of a shrub that wreathed its tendrils over the hid- 
den entrance, he stood beneath his own window, in 
the open area of Doctor Rappaccini’s garden. 
How often is it the case, that, when impossibilities 
have come to pass, and dreams have condensed their 
misty substance into tangible realities, we find our- 
selves calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid 
circumstances which it would have been a delirium 
of joy or agony to anticipate! Fate delights to thwart 
us thus. Passion will choose his own time to rush 
upon the scene, and lingers sluggishly behind, when 
an appropriate adjustment of events would seem to 
summon his appearance. So was it now with Gio- 
vanni. Day after day, his pulses had throbbed with 
feverish blood, at the improbable idea of an inter- 
view with Beatrice, and of standing with her, face 
to face, in this very garden, basking in the oriental 
sunshine of her beauty and snatching from her full 
gaze the mystery which he deemed the riddle of 
his own existence. But now there was a singular and 
untimely equanimity within his breast. He threw a 
glance around the garden to discover if Beatrice 
or her father were present, and perceiving that he 
was alone, began a critical observation of the plants. 
The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him; 
their gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate, and even 
unnatural. There was hardly an individual shrub 
which a wanderer, straying by himself through a 
forest, would not have been startled to find grow- 
ing wild, as if an unearthly face had glared at him 
out of the thicket. Several, also, would have shocked 
a delicate instinct by an appearance of artificialness, 
indicating that there had been such commixture, and, 
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as it were, adultery of various vegetable species, 
that the production was no longer of God’s making, 
but the monstrous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, 
glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty. They 
were probably the result of experiment, which, in 
one or two cases, had succeeded in mingling plants 
individually lovely into a compound possessing the 
questionable and ominous character that distinguished 
the whole growth of the garden. In fine, Giovanni 
recognized but two or three plants in the collection, 
and those of a kind that he well knew to be poison- 
ous. While busy with these contemplations, he heard 
the rustling of a silken garment, and turning, beheld 
Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what 
should be his deportment; whether he should apolo- 
gize for his intrustion into the garden, or assume 
that he was there with the privity, at least, if not 
the desire of Doctor Rappaccini or his daughter. 
But Beatrice’s manner placed him at his ease, though 
leaving him still in doubt by what agency he had 
gained admittance. She came lightly along the path, 
and met him near the broken fountain. There was 
surprise in her face, but brightened by a simple and 
kind expression of pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, Signor,” said 
Beatrice with a smile, alluding to the bouquet which 
he had flung her from the window. “It is no marvel, 
therefore, if the sight of my father’s rare collection 
has tempted you to take a nearer view. If he were 
here, he could tell you many strange and interesting 
facts. as to the nature and habits of these shrubs, 
for he has spent a lifetime in such studies, and this 
garden is his world.” 
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“And yourself, lady’—observed Giovanni—“if 
fame says true—you, likewise, are deeply skilled in 
the virtues indicated by these rich blossoms, and 
these spicy perfumes. Would you deign to be my 
instructress, I should prove an apter scholar than 
under Signor Rappaccini himself.” 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, 
with the music of a pleasant laugh. “Do people 
say that I am skilled in my father’s science of plants? 
What a jest is there! No; though I have grown 
up among these flowers, I know no more of them 
than their hues and perfume; and sometimes, me- 
thinks I would fain rid myself of even that small 
knowledge. There are many flowers here, and those” 
not the least brilliant, that shock and offend me, 
when they meet my eye. But, pray, Signor, do not 
believe these stories about my science. Believe noth- 
ing of me save what you see with your own eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that I have seen with my 
own eyes?” asked Giovanni pointedly, while the rec- 
ollection of former scenes made him shrink. “No, 
Signora, you demand too little of me. Bid me believe 
nothing, save what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. 
There came a deep flush to her cheek; but she looked 
full into Giovanni’s eyes, and responded to his gaze 
of uneasy suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“T do so bid you, Signor!” she replied. “Forget 
whatever you may have fancied in regard to me. If 
true to the outward senses, still it may be false in 
its essence. But the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s 
lips are true from the heart outward. Those you may 
believe!” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect, and beamed 
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upon Giovanni’s consciousness like the light of truth 
itself. But while she spoke, there was a fragrance 
in the atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, 
though evanescent, yet which the young man, from 
an indefinable reluctance, scarcely dared to draw 
into his lungs. It might be the odor of the flowers. 
Could it be Beatrice’s breath which thus embalmed 
her words with a strange richness, as if by steep- 
ing them in her heart? A faintness passed like a 
shadow over Giovanni, and flitted away; he seemed 
to gaze through the beautiful girl’s eyes into her 
transparent soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 
The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s 
manner vanished; she became gay, and appeared to 
derive a pure delight from her communion with the 
youth, not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island 
might have felt, conversing with a voyager from the 
civilized world. Evidently her experience of life had 
been confined within the limits of that garden. She 
talked now about matters as simple as the day- 
light or summer-clouds, and now asked questions 
in reference to the city, or Giovanni’s distant home, 
his friends, his mother, and his sisters; questions in- 
dicating such seclusion, and such lack of familiarity 
with modes and forms, that Giovanni responded as 
if to an infant. Her spirit gushed out before him 
like a fresh rill, that was just catching its first 
glimpse of the sunlight, and wondering at the re- 
flections of earth and sky which were flung into 
its bosom. There came thoughts, too, from a deep 
source, and fantasies of a gem-like brilliancy, as if 
diamonds and rubies sparkled upward among the 
bubbles of the fountain. Ever and anon, there gleamed 
across the young man’s mind a sense of wonder, 
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that he should be walking side by side with the being 
who had so wrought upon his imagination—whom 
he had idealized in such hues of terror—in whom 
he had positively witnessed such manifestations of 
dreadful attributes—that he should be conversing with 
Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so human 
and so maidenlike. But such reflections were only 
momentary; the effect of her character was too real, 
not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse, they had strayed through 
the garden, and now, after many turns among its 
avenues, were come to the shattered fountain, beside 
which grew the magnificent shrub with its treasury 
of glowing blossoms. A fragrance was diffused from 
it, which Giovanni recognized as identical with that 
which he had attributed to Beatrice’s breath, but in- 
comparably more powerful. As her eyes fell upon 
it, Giovanni beheld her press her hand to her bosom, 
as if her heart were throbbing suddenly and pain- 
fully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, 
addressing the shrub, “I had forgotten thee!” 

“TJ remember, Signora,” said Giovanni, “that you 
once promised to reward me with one of these living 
gems for the bouquet, which I had the happy bold- 
ness to fling to your feet. Permit me now to pluck 
it as a memorial of this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub, with extended 
hand. But Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek 
that went through his heart like a dagger. She caught 
his hand, and drew it back with the whole force of 
her slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling 
through his fibers. 
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“Touch it not !”’ exclaimed she, in a voice of agony. 
“Not for thy life! It is fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him, and 
vanished beneath the sculptured portal. As Giovanni 
followed her with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Doctor Rappaccini, 
who had been watching the scene, he knew not how 
long, within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber, 
than the image of Beatrice came back to his pas- 
sionate musings, invested with all the witchery that 
had been gathering around it ever since his first 
glimpse of her, and now likewise imbued with a 

stender warmth of girlish womanhood. She was hu- 
man: her nature was endowed with all gentle and 
feminine qualities; she was worthiest to be wor- . 
shipped; she was capable, surely, on her part, of 
the height and heroism of love. Those tokens, which 
he had hitherto considered as proofs of a frightful 
peculiarity in her physical and moral system, were 
now either forgotten, or, by the subtle sophistry of 
passion, transmuted into a golden crown of enchant- 
ment, rendering Beatrice the more admirable, by so 
much as she was the more unique. Whatever had 
looked ugly, was now beautiful; or, if incapable 
of such a change, it stole away and hid itself among 
those shapeless half-ideas, which throng the dim 
region beyond the daylight of our perfect conscious- 
ness. Thus did Giovanni spend the night, nor fell 
asleep, until the dawn had begun to awake the slum- 
bering flowers in Doctor Rappaccini’s garden, whither 
his dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun in his 
due season, and flinging his beams upon the young 
man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense of pain. When 
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thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a burning 
and tingling agony in his hand—in his right hand— 
the very hand which Beatrice had grasped in her 
own, when he was on the point of plucking one of 
the gem-like flowers. On the back of that hand 
there was now a purple print, like that of four small 
fingers, and the likeness of a slender thumb upon 
his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love—or even that cun- 
ning semblance of love which flourishes in the imagi- 
nation, but strikes no depth of root into the heart 
—how stubbornly does it hold its faith, until the 
moment comes, when it is doomed to vanish into 
thin mist! Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about 
his hand, and wondered what evil thing had stung 
him, and soon forgot his pain in a reverie of Bea- 
trice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the 
inevitable course of what we call fate. A third; a 
fourth; and a meeting with Beatrice in the garden 
was no longer an incident in Giovanni’s daily life, 
but the whole space in which he might be said to live; 
for the anticipation and memory of that ecstatic hour 
made up the remainder. Nor was it otherwise with 
the daughter of Rappaccini. She watched for the 
youth’s appearance, and flew to his side with con- 
fidence as unreserved as if they had been play- 
mates from early infancy—as if they were such 
playmates still. If, by any unwonted chance, he failed 
to come at the appointed moment, she stood beneath 
the window, and sent up the rich sweetness of her 
tones to float around him in his chamber and echo 
and reverberate throughout his heart—‘Giovanni! 
Giovanni! Why tarriest thou? Come down!”’—And 
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down he hastened into that Eden of poisonous flow- 
ers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there was 
still a reserve in Beatrice’s demeanor, so rigidly and 
invariably sustained, that the idea of infringing it 
scarcely occurred to his imagination. By all appre- 
ciable signs, they loved; they had looked love, with 
eyes that conveyed the holy secret from the depths 
of one soul into the depths of the other, as if it were 
too sacred to be whispered by the way; they had 
even spoken love, in those gushes of passion when 
their spirits darted forth in articulated breath, like 
tongues of long-hidden flame; and yet there had been 
no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor any slightest 
caress, such as love claims and hallows. He had 
never touched one of the gleaming ringlets of her 
hair; her garment—so marked was the physical bar- 
tier between them—had never been waved’ against 
him by a breeze. On the few occasions when Gio- 
vanni had seemed tempted to overstep the limit, Bea- 
trice grew so sad, so stern, and withal wore such 
a look of desolate separation, shuddering at itself, 
that not a spoken word was requisite to repel him. 
At such times, he was startled at the horrible sus- 
picions that rose, monster-like, out of the caverns 
of his heart, and stared him in the face; his love 
grew thin and faint as the morning-mist; his doubts 
alone had substance. But when Beatrice’s face brigh- 
tened again, after the momentary shadow, she was 
transformed at once from the mysterious, question- 
able being, whom he had watched with so much 
awe and horror; she was now the beautiful and un- 
sophisticated girl, whom he felt that his spirit knew 
with a certainty beyond all other knowledge. 

B. N. VII-3 
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A considerable time had now passed since Gio- 
vanni’s last meeting with Baglioni. One morning, 
however, he was disagreeably surprised by a visit 
from the Professor, whom he had scarcely thought 
of for whole weeks, and would willingly have for- 
gotten still longer. Given up, as he had long been, 
to a pervading excitement, he could tolerate no com- 
panions, except upon condition of their perfect sym- 
pathy with his present state of feeling. Such sympathy 
was not to be expected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly, for a few moments, 
about the gossip of the city and the University, and 
then took up another topic. 

“I have been reading an old classic author lately,” 
said he, “and met with a story that strangely inter- 
ested me. Possibly you may remember it. It is of 
an Indian prince, who sent a beautiful woman as a 
present to Alexander the Great. She was as lovely 
as the dawn, and gorgeous as the sunset; but what 
especially distinguished her was a certain rich per- 
fume in her breath—richer than a garden of Per- 
sian roses. Alexander, as was natural to a youth- 
ful conqueror, fell in love at first sight with this 
magnificent stranger. But a certain sage physician, 
happening to be present, discovered a terrible secret 
in regard to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning 
his eyes downward to avoid those of the Professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, 
with emphasis, “had been nourished with poisons 
from her birth upward, until her whole nature was so 
imbued with them, that she herself had become the 
deadliest poison in existence. Poison was her element 
of life. With that rich perfume of her breath, she 
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blasted the very air. Her love would have been poison ! 
—her embrace death! Is not this a marvelous tale?” 

“A childish fable,’ answered Giovanni, nervously 
starting from his chair. “I marvel how your wor- 
ship finds time to read such nonsense, among your 
graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the Professor, looking uneasily 
about him, “what singular fragrance is this in your 
apartment? Is it the perfume of your gloves? It is 
faint, but delicious, and yet, after all, by no means 
agreeable. Were I to breathe it long, methinks it 
would make me ill. It is like the breath of a flower 
—but I see no flowers in the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who ha 
turned pale as the Professor spoke: “nor, I think, 
is there any fragrance except in your worship’s 
imagination. Odors, being a sort of element combined 
of the sensual and the spiritual, are apt to deceive 
us in this manner. The recollection of a perfume— 
the bare idea of it—may easily be mistaken for a 
present reality.” 

“Aye, but my sober imagination does not often 
play such tricks,” said Baglioni; “and were I to 
fancy any kind of odor, it would be that of some 
vile apothecary drug, wherewith my fingers are likely 
enough to be imbued. Our worshipful friend Rap- 
paccini, as I have heard, tinctures his medicaments 
with odors richer than those of Araby. Doubtless, 
likewise, the fair and learned Signora Beatrice would 
minister to her patients with draughts as sweet as a 
maiden’s breath. But woe to him that sips them!” 

Giovanni’s face evinced many contending emotions. 
The tone in which the Professor alluded to the pure 
and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a torture 
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to his soul; and yet, the intimation of a view of her 
character, opposite to his Own, gave instantaneous 
distinctness to a thousand dim suspicions, which 
now grinned at him like so many demons. But he 
strove hard to quell: them, and to respond to Baglioni 
with a true lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor Professor,” said he, “you were my fa- 
ther’s friend—perchance, too, it is your purpose to act 
a friendly part towards his son, I would fain feel 
nothing towards you save respect and deference. But 
I pray you to observe, Signor, that there is one sub- 
ject on which you must not speak. You know not 
the Signora Beatrice. You cannot, therefore, estimate 
the wrong—the blasphemy, I may even say—that is 
offered to her character by a light or injurious 
word.” 

“Giovanni!—my poor Giovanni!” answered the 
Professor, with a calm expression of pity, “I know 
this wretched girl far better than yourself. You shall 
hear the truth in respect to the poisoner Rappaccini, 
and his poisonous daughter. Yes; poisonous as she 
is beautiful! Listen; for even should you do violence 
to my grey hairs, it shall not silence me. That old 
fable of the Indian woman has become a truth, 
by the deep and deadly science of Rappaccini, and 
in the person of the lovely Beatrice!” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not re 
strained by natural affection from offering up his 
child, in this horrible manner, as the victim of his 
insane zeal for science. For—let us do him justice 
—he is as true a man of science as ever distilled 
his own heart in an alembic. What, then, will be 
your fate? Beyond a doubt, you are selected as the 
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material of some new experiment. Perhaps the re- 
sult is to be death—perhaps a fate more awful still! 
Rappaccini, with what he calls the interest of science 
before his eyes, will hesitate at nothing.” 

“Tt is a dream!” muttered Giovanni to himself, 
“surely it is a dream!” 

“But,” resumed the Professor, “be of good cheer, 
son of my friend! It is not yet too late for the 
rescue. Possibly, we may even succeed in bringing 
back this miserable child within the limits of ordi- 
nary nature, from which her father’s madness has 
estranged her. Behold this little silver vase! It was 
wrought by the hands of the renowned Benvenuto 
Cellini, and is well worthy to be a love-gift to the 
fairest dame in Italy. But its contents are invaluable. 
One little sip of this antidote would have rendered 
the most virulent poisons of the Borgias innocuous. 
Doubt not that it will be as efficacious against those 
of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, and the precious 
liquid within it, on your Beatrice, and hopefully 
await the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver 
phial on the table, and withdrew, leaving what he 
had said to produce its effect upon the young man’s 
mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet!” thought he, 
chuckling to himself, as he descended the stairs. “But, 
let us confess the truth of him, he is a wonderful 
man!—a wonderful man indeed! A vile empiric, 
however, in his practice, and therefore not to be tol- 
erated by those who respect the good old rules of 
the medical profession !” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with 
Beatrice, he had occasionally, as we have said, been 
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haunted by dark surmises as to her character. Yet, 
so thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as 
a simple, natural, most affectionate and guileless 
creature, that the image now held up by Professor 
Baglioni looked as strange and incredible, as if it 
were not in accordance with his own original con- 
ception. True, there were ugly recollections connected 
with his first glimpses of the beautiful girl; he 
could not quite forget the bouquet that withered in 
her grasp, and the insect that perished amid the 
sunny air, by no ostensible agency, save the fra- 
grance of her breath. These incidents, however, dis- 
solving in the pure light of her character, had no 
longer the efficacy of facts, but were acknowledged 
as mistaken fantasies, by whatever testimony of the 
senses they might appear to be substantiated. There 
is something truer and more real, than what we can 
see with the eyes, and touch with the finger. On such 
better evidence, had Giovanni found his confidence in 
Beatrice, though rather by the necessary force of 
her high attributes, than by any. deep and generous 
faith, on his part. But, now, his spirit was incapable 
of ‘sustaining itself at the height to which the early 
enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell down, 
groveling among earthly doubts, and defiled there- 
with the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not 
that he gave her up; he did but distrust. He re- 
solved to institute some decisive test that should 
satisfy him, once for all, whether there were those 
dreadful peculiarities in her physical nature, which 
eould not be supposed to exist without some cor- 
responding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, gazing 
down afar, might have deceived him as to the lizard, 
the insect, and the flowers. But if he could wit- 
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ness, at the distance of a few paces, the sudden 
blight of one fresh and healthful flower in Bea- 
trice’s hand, there would be room for no further 
question. With this idea, he hastened to the florist’s, 
and purchased a bouquet that was still gemmed with 
the morning dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily inter- 
view with Beatrice. Before descending into the gar- 
den, Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in the 
mirror; a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young 
man, yet, as displaying itself at that troubled and 
feverish moment, the token of a certain shallowness 
of feeling and insincerity of character. He did gaze, 
however, and said to himself, that his features had 
‘never before possessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes 
such vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of 
superabundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet 
insinuated itself into my system. I am no flower to 
perish in her grasp!” 

With that thought, he turned his eyes on the 
bouquet, which he had never once laid aside from 
his hand. A thrill of indefinable horror shot through 
his frame, on perceiving that those dewy flowers were 
already beginning to droop; they wore the aspect of 
things that had been fresh and lovely, yesterday. 
Giovanni grew white as marble, and stood motion- 
less before the mirror, staring at his own reflection 
there, as at the likeness of something frightful. He 
remembered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance 
that seemed to pervade the chamber. It must have 
been the poison in his breath! Then he shuddered 
—shuddered at himself! Recovering from his stupor, 
he began to watch, with curious eye, a spider that 
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was busily at work, hanging its web from the antique 
cornice of the apartment, crossing and re-crossing 
the artful system of interwoven lines, as vigorous 
and active a spider as ever dangled from an old 
ceiling. Giovanni bent towards the insect, and emit- 
ted a deep, long breath. The spider suddenly ceased 
its toil; the web vibrated with a tremor originating 
in the body of the small artisan. Again Giovanni 
sent forth a breath, deeper, longer, and imbued with 
a venomous feeling out of his heart ; he knew not 
whether he were wicked or only desperate. The spider 
made a convulsive gripe with his limbs, and hung 
dead across the window. 

“Accursed! Accursed!” muttered Giovanni, ad- 
dressing himself. “Hast thou grown so poisonous, 
that this deadly insect perishes by thy breath?” 

At that moment, a rich, sweet voice came floating 
up from the garden:— 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why 
tarriest thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. “She is the only 
being whom my breath may not slay! Would that 
it might !”” 

He rushed down, and in an instant, was standing 
before the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. A 
moment ago his wrath and despair had been so 
fierce that he could have desired nothing so much 
as to wither her by a glance. But, with her actual 
Presence, there came influences which had too real 
an existence to be at once shaken off ; recollections 
of the delicate and benign power of her feminine 
nature, which had so often enveloped him in a relig- 
ious calm; recollections of many a holy and pas- 
Sionate outgush of her heart, when the pure fountain 
had been unsealed from its depths, and made visible 
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in its transparency to his mental eye; recollections 
which, had Giovanni known how to estimate them, 
would have assured him that all this ugly mystery 
was but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist 
of evil might seem to have gathered over her, the 
real Beatrice was a heavenly angel. Incapable as he 
was of such high faith, still her presence had not 
utterly lost its magic. Giovanni’s rage was quelled. 
into an aspect of sullen insensibility. Beatrice, with a 
quick spiritual sense, immediately felt that there was. 
a gulf of blackness between them, which neither he 
nor she could pass. They walked on together, sad 
and silent, and came thus to the marble fountain, 
and to its pool of water on the ground, in the midst 
of which grew the shrub that bore gem-like blos- 
soms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager enjoy-. 
ment—the appetite, as it were—with which he found 
himself inhaling the fragrance of the flowers. 

“Beatrice,” asked he abruptly, “whence came this. 
shrub ?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, with sim- 
plicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Giovanni. “What 
mean you, Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets. 
of nature,” replied Beatrice; “and, at the hour when 
I first drew breath, this plant sprang from the soil, 
the offspring of his science, of his intellect, while: 
IT was but his earthly child. Approach it not!” con-. 
tinued she, observing with terror that Giovanni was. 
drawing nearer to the shrub. “It has qualities that 
you little dream of. But I, dearest Giovanni,—I grew 
up and blossomed with the plant, and was nourished 
with its breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with. 
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a human affection: for—alas! hast thou not sus- 
pected it? there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that 
Beatrice paused and trembled. But her faith in his 
tenderness reassured her, and made her blush that 
she had doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued,— 
“the effect of my father’s fatal love of scierice— 
which estranged me from all society of any kind. 
Until Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, Oh! how 
lonely was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing 
his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” 
answered she tenderly. “Oh, yes; but my heart was 
torpid, and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom 
like a lightning-flash out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn 
and anger. “And finding thy solitude wearisome, thou 
has severed me, likewise, from all the warmth of life, 
and enticed me into thy region of unspeakable hor- 
tor!” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large 
bright eyes upon his face. The force of his words 
had not found its way into her mind; she was merely 
wonder-struck, 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside 
himself with passion, “Thou hast done it! Thou 
hast blasted me! Thou hast filled my veins with poi- 
son! Thou hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as 
loathsome and deadly a creature as thyself,—a world’s 
wonder of hideous monstrosity ! Now—if our breath 
be happily as fatal to ourselves as to all others— 
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let us join our lips in one kiss of unutterable hatred, 
and so die!” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with 
a low moan out of her heart. “Holy Virgin pity me, 
a poor heartbroken child!” 

“Thou! Dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still 
with the same fiendish scorn. “Thy very prayers, as 
they come from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with 
death. Yes, yes! let us pray! Let us to church, and 
dip our fingers in the holy water at the portal! They 
that come after us will perish as by a pestilence. 
Let us sign crosses in the air! It will be scattering 
curses abroad in the likeness of holy symbols !” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief 
was beyond passion, “why dost thou join thyself 
with me thus in those terrible words? I, it is true, 
am the horrible thing thou namest me. But thou !— 
what hast thou to do, save with one other shudder 
at my hideous misery, to go forth out of the garden 
and mingle with thy race, and forget that there ever 
crawled on earth such a monster as poor Beatrice ?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, 
scowling upon her. “Behold! This power have I 
gained from the pure daughter of Rappaccini !” 

There was a swarm of summer-insects flitting 
through the air, in search of the food promised by 
the flower-odors of the fatal garden. They circled 
round Giovanni’s head, and were evidently attracted 
towards him by the same influence which had drawn 
them, for an instant, within the sphere of several 
of the shrubs. He sent forth a breath among them, 
and smiled bitterly at Beatrice, as at least a score of 
the insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“T see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my 
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father’s fatal science! No, no, Giovanni; it was 
not I! Never, never! I dreamed only to love thee, 
and be with thee a little time, and so to let thee 
pass away, leaving but thine image in mine heart. 
For, Giovanni—believe it—though my body be nour- 
ished with poison, my spirit is God’s creature, and 
craves love as its daily food. But my father !—he 
has united us in this fearful sympathy. Yes; spurn 
me!—tread upon me!—kill me! Oh, what is death, 
after such words as thine? But it was not I! Not for 
a world of bliss would I have done it!” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its out- 
burst from his lips. There now came across him 
a sense, mournful, and not without tenderness, of the 
intimate and peculiar relationship between Beatrice 
and himself. They stood, as it were, in an utter soli- 
tude, which would be made none the less solitary 
by the densest throng of human life. Ought not, then, 
the desert of humanity around them to press this in- 
sulated pair close together ? If they should be cruel to 
one another, who was there to be kind to them? Be- 
sides, thought Giovanni, might there not still be a 
hope of his returning within the limits of ordinary 
nature, and leading Beatrice—the redeemed Beatrice 
—by the hand? Oh, weak, and selfish, and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union and 
earthly happiness as possible, after such deep love 
had been so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love 
by Giovanni’s blighting words! No, no; there could 
be no such hope. She must pass heavily, with that 
broken heart, across the borders—she must bathe 
her hurts in some font of Paradise, and forget her 
grief in the light of immortality—and there be well! 

But Giovanni did not know it. 
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“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while 
she shrank away, as always at his approach, but now 
with a different impulse—“dearest Beatrice, our fate 
is not yet so desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, 
potent, as a wise physician has assured me, and 
almost divine in its efficacy. It is composed of in- 
gredients the most opposite to those by which thy 
awful father has brought this calamity upon thee 
and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not 
quaff it together, and thus be purified from evil?” 

“Give it me!” said Beatrice, extending her hand 
to receive the little silver phial which Giovanni took 
from his bosom. She added, with a peculiar emphasis ; 
“T will drink—but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at 
the same moment, the figure of Rappaccini emerged 
from the portal, and came slowly towards the marble 
fountain. As he drew near, the pale man of science 
seemed to gaze with a triumphant expression at 
the beautiful youth and maiden, as might an artist 
who should spend his life in achieving a picture 
or a group of statuary, and finally be satisfied with 
his success. He paused—his bent form grew erect 
with conscious power, he spread out his hand over 
them, in the attitude of a father imploring a bless- 
ing upon his children. But those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the stream of their 
lives! Giovanni trembled. Beatrice shuddered ner- 
vously, and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no 
longer lonely in the world! Pluck one of those pre- 
cious gems from thy sister shrub, and bid thy bride- 
groom wear it in his bosom. It will not harm him 
now! My science, and the sympathy between thee 
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and him, have so wrought within his system, that 
he now stands apart from common men, as thou dost, 
daughter of my pride and triumph, from ordinary 
women. Pass on, then, through the world, most 
dear to one another, and dreadful to all besides !” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly—and still, as 
she spoke, she kept her hand upon her heart—“where- 
fore didst thou inflict this miserable doom upon thy 
child ?” 

“Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “What mean 
you, foolish girl? Dost thou deem it misery to be 
endowed with marvelous gifts against which no power 
nor strength could avail an enemy? Misery, to be 
able to quell the mightiest with a breath? Misery, 
to be as terrible as thou art beautiful ? Wouldst thou, 
then, have preferred the condition of a weak woman, 
exposed to all evil, and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not feared,” mur- 
mured Beatrice, sinking down upon the ground. — 
“But now it matters not; I am going, father, where 
the evil, which thou hast striven to mingle with 
my being, will pass away like a dream—like the 
fragrance of these poisonous flowers, which will no 
longer taint my breath among the flowers of Eden. 
Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words of hatred are like 
lead within my heart—but they, too, will fall away 
as I ascend. Oh, was there not, from the first, more 
poison in thy nature than in mine?” 

To Beatrice—so radically had her earthly part 
been wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill—as poison 
had been life, so the powerful antidote was death. 
And thus the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of 
thwarted nature, and of the fatality that attends 
all such efforts of perverted wisdom, perished there, 
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at the feet of her father and Giovanni. Just at that 
moment Professor Pietro Baglioni looked forth from 
the window, and called loudly, in a tone of triumph 
mixed with horror, to the thunder-stricken man of 
science: 

“Rappaccini! Rappaccini! And is this the upshot 
of your experiment?” 


TO CATCH A THIEF 
By E. W. Hornune 


I 


Society persons are not likely to have forgotten 
the series of audacious robberies by which so many 
of themselves suffered in turn during the brief 
course of a recent season. Raid after raid was made 
upon the smartest houses in town, and within a few 
weeks more than one exalted head had been shorn 
of its priceless tiara. The Duke and Duchess of 
Dorchester lost half the portable pieces of their 
historic plate on the very night of their Graces’ 
almost equally historic costume ball. The Kenworthy 
diamonds were taken in broad daylight, during the 
excitement of a charitable meeting on the ground 
floor, and the gifts of her belted bridegroom to Lady 
May Paulton while the outer air was thick with a 
prismatic shower of confetti. It was obvious that 
all this was the work of no ordinary thief, and per- 
haps inevitable that the name of Raffles should have 
been dragged from oblivion by callous disrespecters 
of the departed and unreasoning apologists for the 
police. These wiseacres did not hesitate to bring a 
dead man back to life because they knew of no living 


(From “Raffles: Further Adventures of an Amateur Cracksman” ; 
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one capable of such feats; it is their heedless and 
inconsequent calumnies that the present paper is 
partly intended to refute. As a matter of fact, our 
joint innocence in this matter was only exceeded by 
our common envy, and for a long time, like the rest 
of the world, neither of us had the slightest clue to 
the identity of the person who was following in our 
steps with such irritating results. 

“T should mind less,” said Raffles, “if the fellow 
were really playing my game. But abuse of hos- 
pitality was never one of my strokes, and it seems 
to me the only shot he’s got. When we took old Lady 
Melrose’s necklace, Bunny, we were not staying with 
the Melroses, if you recollect.” 

We were discussing the robberies for the hun- 
dredth time, but for once under conditions more 
favourable to animated conversation than our unique 
circumstances permitted in the flat. We did not often 
dine out. Dr. Theobald was one impediment, the risk 
of recognition was another. But there were excep- 
tions, when the doctor was away or the patient de- 
fiant, and on these rare occasions we frequented a 
certain unpretentious restaurant in the Fulham quar- 
ter, where the cooking was plain but excellent, and 
the cellar a surprise. Our bottle of ’89 champagne 
was empty to the label when the subject arose, to be 
touched by Raffles in the reminiscent manner indi- 
cated above. I can see his clear eye upon me now, 
reading me, weighing me. But I was not so sensitive 
to his scrutiny at the time. His tone was deliberate, 
calculating, preparatory; not as I heard it then, 
through a head full of wine, but as it floats back to 
me across the gulf between that moment and this. 

“Excellent fillet!” said I grossly. “So you think 
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this chap is as much in society as we were, do 
you?” 

I preferred not to think so myself. We had cause 
enough for jealousy without that. But Raffles raised 
his eyebrows an eloquent half-inch. 

“As much, my dear Bunny? He is not only in it, 
but of it; there’s no comparison between us there. 
Society is in rings like a target, and we never were 
in the bull’s-eye, however thick you may lay on 
the ink! I was asked for my cricket. I haven’t for- 
gotten it yet. But this fellow’s one of themselves, 
with the right of entrée into houses which we could 
only ‘enter’ in a professional sense. That’s obvious 
unless all these little exploits are the work of differ- 
ent hands, which they as obviously are not. And it’s 
why I’d give five hundred pounds to put salt on him 
to-night !” 

“Not you,” said I, as I drained my glass in festive 
incredulity. 

“But I would, my dear Bunny. Waiter! another 
half-bottle of this,” and Raffles leant across the table 
as the empty one was taken away. “I never was more 
serious in my life,” he continued below his breath. 
“Whatever else our successor may be, he’s not a dead 
man like me, or a marked man like you. If there’s 
any truth in my theory he’s one of the last people 
upon whom suspicion is ever likely to rest; and oh, 
Bunny, what a partner he would make for you and 
me!” 

Under less genial influences the very idea of a 
third partner would have filled my soul with of- 
fence; but Raffles had chosen his moment unerringly, 
and his arguments lost nothing by the flowing ac- 
companiment of the extra pint. They were, however, 
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quite strong in themselves. The gist of them was 
that thus far we had remarkably little to show for 
what Raffles would call “our second innings.” This 
even I could not deny. We had scored a few “long 
singles,” but our “best shots’ had gone “straight to 
hand,” and we were “playing a deuced slow game.” 
Therefore we needed a new partner—and the meta- 
phor failed Raffles. It had served its turn. I already 
agreed with him. In truth I was tired of my false po- 
sition as hireling attendant, and had long fancied my- 
self an object of suspicion to that other impostor 
the doctor. A fresh, untrammelled start was a fas- 
cinating idea to me, though two was company, and 
three in our case might be worse than none. But I 
did not see how we could hope, with our respective 
handicaps, to solve a problem which was already the 
despair of Scotland Yard. 

“Suppose I have solved it,” observed Raffles, 
cracking a walnut in his palm. 

“How could you?” I asked, without believing for 
an instant that he had. 

“T have been taking the Morning Post for some 
time now.” 

“Well ?” 

“You have got me a good many odd numbers of 
the less base society papers.” 

“T can’t for the life of me see what you're driving 
at.” 

Raffles smiled indulgently as he cracked another 
nut. 

“That’s because you’ve neither observation nor 
imagination, Bunny—and yet you try to write! Well, 
you wouldn’t think it, but I have a fairly complete 
list of the people who were at the various functions 
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under cover of which these different little coups were 
brought off.” 

I said very stolidly that I did not see how that 
could help him. It was the only answer to his good- 
humoured but self-satisfied contempt; it happened 
also to be true. 

“Think,” said Raffles, in a patient voice. 

“When thieves break in and steal,” said I, “up- 
stairs, I don’t see much point in discovering who was 
downstairs at the time.” 

“Quite,” said Rafflee—“when they do break in.” 

“But that’s what they have done in all these cases. 
An upstairs door found screwed up, when things 
were at their height below; thief gone and jewels 
with him before alarm could be raised. Why, the 
trick’s so old that I never knew you condescend to 
play it.” 

“Not so old as it looks,” said Raffles, choosing 
the cigars and handing me mine, “Cognac or Bene- 
dictine, Bunny ?” 

“Brandy,” I said coarsely. ’ 

“Besides,” he went on, “the rooms were not 
screwed up; at Dorchester House, at any rate, the 
dpor was only locked, and the key missing, so that it 
might have been done on either side.” 

“But that was where he left his rope-ladder behind 
him!” I exclaimed in triumph ; but Raffles only shook 
his head. 

“I don’t believe in that rope-ladder, Bunny, except 
as a blind.” 

“Then what on earth do you believe?” 

“That every one of these so-called burglaries has 
been done from the inside, by one of the guests; and 
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what’s more I’m very much mistaken if I haven’t 
spotted the right sportsman.” 

I began to believe that he really had, there was 
such a wicked gravity in the eyes that twinkled 
faintly into mine. I raised my glass in convivial con- 
gratulation, and still remember the somewhat anx- 
ious eye with which Raffles saw it emptied. 

“T can only find one likely name,” he continued, 
“that figures in all these lists, and it is anything but 
a likely one at first sight. Lord Ernest Belville was 
at all those functions. Know anything about him, 
Bunny ?” 

“Not the Rational Drink fanatic?” 

“Ves,” 

“That’s all I want to know.” 

“Quite,” said Raffles; “and yet what could be more 
promising? A man whose views are so broad and 
moderate, and so widely held already (saving your 
presence, Bunny), does not bore the world with 
them without ulterior motives. So far so good. 
What are this chap’s motives? Does he want to 
advertise himself? No, he’s somebody already. But is 
he rich? On the contrary, he’s as poor as a rat for 
his position, and apparently without the least ambi- 
tion to be anything else; certainly he won’t enrich 
himself by making a public fad of what all sensible 
people are agreed upon as it is. Then suddenly one 
gets one’s own old idea—the alternative profession! 
My cricket—his Rational Drink! But it is no use 
jumping to conclusions. I must know more than the 
newspapers can tell me. Our aristocratic friend is 
forty, and unmarried. What has he been doing all 
these years? How the devil was I to find out?” 

“How did your” I asked, declining to spoil my 
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digestion with a conundrum, as it was his evident 
intention that I should. 

“Interviewed him!” said Raffles, smiling slowly on 
my amazement. 

“You—interviewed him?” I echoed. “When—and 
where?” 

“Last Thursday night, when, if you remember, we 
kept early hours, because I felt done. What was the 
use of telling you what I had up my sleeve, Bunny? 
It might have ended in fizzle, as it still may. But 
Lord Ernest Belville was addressing the meeting at 
Exeter Hall; I waited for him when the show was 
over, dogged him home to King John’s Mansions, 
and interviewed him in his own rooms there before 
he turned in.” 

My journalistic jealousy was piqued to the quick. 
Affecting a scepticism I did not feel (for no out- 
rage was beyond the pale of his impudence), I in- 
quired dryly which journal Raffles had pretended to 
represent. It is unnecessary to report his answer. I 
could not believe him without further explanation. 

“I should have thought,” he said, “that even you 
would have spotted a practice I never omit upon cer- 
tain occasions, I always pay a visit to the drawing- 
room and fill my waistcoat pocket from the card- 
tray. It is an immense help in any little temporary 
impersonation. On Thursday night I sent up the card 
of a powerful writer connected with a powerful pa- 
per; if Lord Ernest had known him in the flesh I 
should have been obliged to confess to a journalistic 
ruse; luckily he didn’t—and I had been sent by my 
editor to get the interview for next morning. What 
could be better—for the alternative profession ?” 

I inquired what the interview had brought forth. 
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“Everything,” said Raffles. “Lord Ernest has been 
_a wanderer these twenty years. Texas, Fiji, Aus- 
tralia. I suspect him of wives and families in all 
three. But his manners are a liberal education. He 
gave me some beautiful whisky, and forgot all about 
his fad. He is strong and subtle, but I talked him 
off his guard. He is going to the Kirkleathams’ to- 
night—I saw the card stuck up. I stuck some wax 
into his keyhole as he was switching off the lights.” 

And, with an eye upon the waiters, Raffles showed 
me a skeleton key, newly twisted and filed; but my 
share of the extra pint (I am afraid no fair share) 
had made me dense. I looked from the key to 
Raffles with puckered forehead—for I happened to 
catch sight of it in the mirror behind him. 

“The Dowager Lady Kirkleatham,” he whispered, 
“has diamonds as big as beans, and likes to have 
em all on—and goes to bed early—and happens to 
be in town!” 

And now I saw. 

“The villain means to get them from her!” 

“And I mean to get them from the villain,” said 
Raffles; “or, rather, your share and mine.” 

“Will he consent to a partnership?” 

“We shall have him at our mercy. He daren’t 
refuse.” 

Raffles’s plan was to gain access to Lorn Ernest’s 
rooms before midnight; there we were to lie in wait 
for the aristocratic rascal, and if I left all details to 
Raffles, and simply stood by in case of a rumpus, I 
should be playing my part and earning my share. 
It was a part that I had played before, not always 
with a good grace, though there had never been 
any question about the share. But to-night I was 
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nothing loth. I had had just champagne enough— 
how Raffles knew my measure—and I was ready and 
eager for anything. Indeed, I did not wish to wait’ 
for the coffee, which was to be especially strong by 
order of Raffles. But on that he insisted, and it was 
between ten and eleven when at last we were in our 
cab. 

“Tt would be fatal to be too early,” he said as we 
drove; “on the other hand, it would be dangerous 
to leave it too late. One must risk something. How 
I should love to drive down Piccadilly and see the 
lights! But unnecessary risks are another story.” 


II 


King John’s Mansions, as everybody knows, are 
the oldest, the ugliest, and the tallest block of flats 
in all London. But they are built upon a more gen- 
erous scale than has since become the rule, and with 
a less studious regard for the economy of space. We 
were about to drive into the spacious courtyard when 
the gate-keeper checked us in order to let another 
hansom drive out. It contained a middle-aged man 
of the military type, like ourselves in evening dress. 
That much I saw as his hansom crossed our bows, 
because I could not help seeing it, but I should not 
have given the incident a second thought if it had 
not been for his extraordinary effect upon Raffles. 
In an instant he was out upon the curb, paying the 
cabby, and in another he was leading me across the 
street, away from the mansions, 

“Where on earth are you going?” I naturally ex- 
claimed. 

“Into the park,” said he. “We are too early.” 
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His voice told me more than his words. It was 
strangely stern. 

“Was that him—in the hansom?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Well, then, the coast’s clear,” said I, comfort- 
ably. I was for turning back then and there, but 
Raffles forced me on with a hand that hardened on 
my arm. 

“Tt was a nearer thing than I care about,” said he. 
“This seat will do; no, the next one’s further from 
a lamp-post. We will give him a good half-hour, and 
I don’t want to talk.” 

We had been seated some minutes when Big Ben 
sent a languid chime over our heads to the stars. 
It was half-past ten, and a sultry night. Eleven had 
struck before Raffles awoke from his sullen reverie, 
and recalled me from mine with a slap on the back. 
In a couple of minutes we were in the lighted vesti- 
bule at the inner end of the courtyard of King John’s 
Mansions. 

“Just left Lord Ernest at Lady Kirkleatham’s,” said 
Raffles. “Gave me his key and asked us to wait for 
him in his rooms. Will you send us up in the lift?” 

In a small way, I never knew old Raffles do any- 
thing better. There was not an instant’s demur. Lord 
Ernest Belville’s rooms were at the top of the build- 
ing, but we were in them as quickly as lift could 
carry and page-boy conduct us. And there was no 
need for the skeleton key after all; the boy opened 
the outer door with one of his own, and switched on 
the lights before leaving us. 

“Now that’s interesting,’ said Raffles, as soon as 
we were alone; “they can come in and clean when 
he is out. What if he keeps his swag at the bank? 
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By Jove, that’s an idea for him! I don’t believe he’s 
getting rid of it; it’s all lying low somewhere, if I’m 
not mistaken, and he’s not a fool.” 

While he spoke he was moving about the sitting- 
room, which was charmingly furnished in the antique 
style, and making as many remarks as though he 
were an auctioneer’s clerk with an inventory to pre- 
pare and a day to do it in, instead of a cracksman 
who might be surprised in his crib at any moment. 

“Chippendale of sorts, eh, Bunny? Not genuine, 
of course; but where can you get genuine Chippen- 
dale now, and who knows it when they see it? 
There’s no merit in mere antiquity. Yet the way 
people pose on the subject! If a thing’s handsome 
and useful, and good cabinet-making, it’s good 
enough for me.” 

“Hadn’t we better explore the whole place?” I 
suggested nervously. He had not even bolted the 
outer door. Nor would he when I called his atten- 
tion to the omission. 

“If Lord Ernest finds his rooms locked up he'll 
raise Cain,” said Raffles; “we must let him come in 
and lock up for himself before we corner him. But 
he won't come yet; if he did it might be awkward, 
for they’d tell him down below what I told them. A 
new staff comes on at midnight. I discovered that 
the other night.” 

“Supposing he does come in before?” 

“Well, he can’t have us turned out without first 
seeing who we are, and he won't try it on when I’ve 
had one word with him. Unless my suspicions are 
unfounded, I mean.” 

“Tsn’t it about time to test them?” 

“My good Bunny, what do you suppose I’ve been 
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doing all this while? He keeps nothing in here. There 
isn’t a lock to the Chippendale that you couldn’t pick 
with a penknife, and not a loose board in the floor, 
for I was treading for one before the boy left us. 
Chimney’s no use in a place like this where they 
keep them swept for you. Yes, I’m quite ready to 
try his bedroom.” 

There was but a bath-room besides; no kitchen, no 
servant’s room; neither are necessary in King John’s 
Mansions. I thought it as well to put my head inside 
the bath-room while Raffles went into the bedroom, 
for I was tormented by the horrible idea that the man 
might all this time be concealed somewhere in the 
flat. But the bath-room blazed void in the electric 
light. I found Raffles hanging out of the starry 
square which was the bedroom window, for the room 
was still in darkness, I felt for the switch at the 
door. 

“Put it out again!” said Raffles fiercely. He rose 
from the sill, drew blind and curtains carefully, then 
switched on the light himself. It fell upon a face 
creased more in pity than in anger, and Raffles only 
shook his head as I hung mine. 

“Tt’s all right, old boy,’ said he; “but corridors 
have windows too, and servants have eyes; and you 
and I are supposed to be in the other room, not in 
this. But cheer up, Bunny! This is the room; look 
at the extra bolt on the door; he’s had that put on, 
and there’s an iron ladder to his window in case of 
fire! Way of escape ready against the hour of need; 
he’s a better man than I thought him, Bunny, after 
all. But you may bet your bottom dollar that if 
there’s any boodle in the flat it’s in this room.” 

Yet the room was very lightly furnished; and 
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nothing was locked. We looked everywhere, but we 
looked in vain. The wardrobe was filled with hang- 
ing coats and trousers in a press, the drawers with 
the softest silk and ‘finest linen. It was a camp-bed- 
stead that would not have unsettled an anchorite; 
there was no place for treasure there. I looked up 
the chimney, but Raffles told me not to be a fool, and 
asked if I ever listened to what he said. There was 
no question about his temper now. I never knew him 
in a worse. 

“Then he has got it in the bank,” he growled. “T’ll 
swear I’m not mistaken in my man!” 

I had the tact not to differ with him there. But 
I could not help suggesting that now was our time 
to remedy any mistake we might have made. We 
were on the right side of midnight still. 

“Then we stultify ourselves downstairs,” said Raf- 
fles. “No, I’ll be shot if I do! He may come in with 
the Kirkleatham diamonds! You do what you like, 
Bunny, but I don’t budge.” 

“I certainly sha’n’t leave you,” I retorted, “to be 
knocked into the middle of next week by a better 
man than yourself.” 

I had borrowed his own tone, and he did not like it. 
They never do. I thought for a moment that Raf- 
fles was going to strike me—for the first and last 
time in his life. He could if he liked. My blood was 
up. I was ready to send him to the devil. And I 
emphasised my offence by nodding and shrugging 
toward a pair of very large Indian clubs that stood 
in the fender, on either side of the chimney up which 
I had presumed to glance. 

In an instant Raffles had seized the clubs, and was 
whirling them about his grey head in a mixture of 
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childish pique and puerile bravado which I should 
have thought him altogether above. And suddenly as 
I watched him his face changed, softened, lit up, 
and he swung the clubs gently down upon the bed. 

“They re not heavy enough for their size,” said he 
rapidly ; “and I'll take my oath they’re not the same 
weight !” 

He shook one club after the other, with both hands, 
close to his ear; then he examined their butt-ends 
under the electric light. I saw what he suspected 
how, and caught the contagion of his suppressed 
excitement. Neither of us spoke. But Raffles had 
taken out the portable tool-box that he called a 
knife, and always carried, and as he opened the 
gimlet he handed me the club he held. Instinctively 
IT tucked the small end under my arm, and presented 
the other to Raffles. 

“Hold him tight,’ he whispered, smiling. “He’s 
not only a better man than I thought him, Bunny; 
he’s hit upon a better dodge than ever I did, of its 
kind. Only I should have weighted them evenly—to 
a hair.” 

He had screwed the gimlet into the circular butt, 
close to the edge, and now we were wrenching in 
opposite directions. For a moment or more nothing 
happened. Then all at once something gave, and 
Raffles swore an oath as soft as any prayer. And for 
the minute after that his hand went round and round 
with the gimlet, as though he were grinding a piano- 
organ, while the end wormed slowly out on its deli- 
cate thread of fine hard wood. 

The clubs were as hollow as drinking-horns, the 
pair of them, for we went from one to the other 
without pausing to undo the padded packets that 
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poured out upon the bed. These were deliciously 
heavy to the hand, yet thickly swathed in cotton- 
wool, so that some stuck together, retaining the 
shape of the cavity,.as though they had been run out 
of a mould. And when we did open them—but let 
Raffles speak. 

He had deputed me to screw in the ends of the 
clubs, and to replace the latter in the fender where 
we had found them. When I had done the counter- 
pane was glittering with diamonds where it was not 
shimmering with pearls. 

“Tf this isn’t the tiara that Lady May was married 
in,” said Raffles, “and that disappeared out of the 
room she changed in, while it rained confetti on the 
steps, I’ll present it to her instead of the one she lost. 
... It was stupid to keep these old gold spoons, 
valuable as they are; they made the difference in 
the weight. ... Here we have probably the Ken- 
worthy diamonds . . . I don’t know the history of 
these pearls. ... This looks like one family of 
rings—left on the basin-stand, perhaps—alas, poor 
lady! And that’s the lot.” 

Our eyes met across the bed. 

“What’s it all worth?” I asked, hoarsely. 

“Impossible to say. But more than all we ever took 
in all our lives. That I’ll swear to.” 

“More than all Bs 

My tongue swelled with the thought. 

“But it'll take some turning into cash, old chap!” 

“And—must it be a partnership?” I asked, finding 
a lugubrious voice at length. 

“Partnership be damned!” cried Raffles, heartily. 
“Let’s get out quicker than we came in.” 

We pocketed the things between us, cotton-wool 
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and all, not because we wanted the latter, but to 
remove all immediate traces of our really meritorious 
deed. 

“The sinner won’t dare to say a word when he 
does find out,” remarked Raffles of Lord Ernest; 
“but that’s no reason why he should find out before 
he must. Everything’s straight in here, I think; no, 
better leave the window open as it was, and the 
blind up. Now out with the light. One peep at the 
other room. That’s all right, too. Out with the pas- 
sage light, Bunny, while I open ” : 

His words died away in a whisper. A key was 
fumbling at the lock outside. 

“Out with it—out with it!” whispered Raffles in 
an agony; and as I obeyed he picked me off my feet 
and swung me bodily but silently into the bedroom, 
just as the outer door opened, and a masterful step 
strode in. 

The next five were horrible minutes. We heard the 
apostle of Rational Drink unlock one of the deep 
drawers in his antique sideboard, and sounds fol- 
lowed suspiciously like the splash of spirits and the 
steady stream from a siphon. Never before or since 
did I experience such a thirst as assailed me at that 
moment, nor do I believe that many tropical ex- 
plorers have known its equal. But 1 had Raffles with 
me, and his hand was as steady and as cool as the 
hand of a trained nurse. That I know because he 
turned up the collar of my overcoat for me, for some 
reason, and buttoned it at the throat. I afterwards 
found that he had done the same to his own, but I 
did not hear him doing it. The one thing I heard in 
the bedroom was a tiny metallic click, muffled and 
deadened in his overcoat pocket, and it not only re- 
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moved my last tremor, but strung me to a higher 
pitch of excitement than ever. Yet I had then no con- 
ception of the game that Raffles was deciding to 
play, and that I was to play with him in another 
minute. 

It cannot have been longer before Lord Ernest 
came into his bedroom. Heavens, but my heart had 
not forgotten how to thump! We were standing near 
the door, and I could swear he touched me; then his 
boots creaked, there was a rattle in the fender—and 
Raffles switched on the light. 

Lord Ernest Belville crouched in its glare with 
one Indian club held by the end, like a footman with 
a stolen bottle. A good-looking, well-built, iron-grey, 
iron-jawed man; but a fool and a weakling at that 
moment, if he had never been either before. 

“Lord Ernest Belville,” said Raffles, “it’s no use. 
This is a loaded revolver, and if you force me I 
shall use it on you as I would on any other desperate 
criminal. I am here to arrest you for a series of 
robberies at the Duke of Dorchester’s, Sir John Ken- 
worthy’s, and other noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
houses during the present season. You'd better drop 
what. you’ve got in your hand. It’s empty.” 

Lord Ernest lifted the club an inch or two, and 
with it his eyebrows—and after it his stalwart frame 
as the club crashed back into the fender. And. as he 
stood at his full height, a courteous but ironic smile 
under the cropped moustache, he looked what he 
was, criminal or not. 

“Scotland Yard?” said he. 

“That’s our affair, my lord.” 

“T didn’t think they’d got it in them,” said Lord 
Ernest. “Now I recognise you. You’re my inter- 
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-viewer. No, I didn’t think any of you fellows had 
-got all that in you. Come into the other room, and: 

T'll show you something else. Oh, keep me Soe: 
by all means. But look at this!” 

‘On the antique sideboard, their size doubled by 
reflection in the polished mahogany, lay a coruscat- 
ing cluster of precious stones, that fell in festoons 
about Lord Ernest’s fingers as he handed them to: 
Raffles with scarcely a shrug. 

“The Kirkleatham diamonds,” said he. “Better addi 
em to the bag.” 

Raffles did so without a smile; with his overcoat: 
buttoned up to the chin, his tall hat pressed down to 
his eyes, and between the two his incisive features. 
and his keen, stern glance, he looked the ideal detec- 
tive of fiction and the stage. What J looked God! 
knows, but I did my best to glower and show my 
teeth at his side. I had thrown myself into the game, 
and it was obviously a winning one. 

“Wouldn’t take a share, I suppose?” Lord Ernest 
said casually. 

Raffles did not condescend to reply. I rolled back 
my lips like a bull-pup. 

“Then a drink, at least !” 

My mouth watered, but Raffles shook his head im- 
patiently. 

“We must be going, my lord, and you will have to 
come with us.” 

I wondered what in the world we should do: with: 
him when we had got him. 

“Give me time to put some things together? Pair 
of pajamas and tooth-brush, don’t you know?” 

» “I cannot give you many minutes, my lord, but I 
don’t want to cause a disturbance here, so. I’ll tell 
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them to call a cab if you like. But I shall be back in 
a minute, and you must be ready in five. Here, in- 
spector, you’d better keep this while I am gone.” 

And I was left alone with that dangerous crim- 
inal! Raffles nipped my arm as he handed me the 
revolver, but I got small comfort out of that. 

““Sea-green Incorruptible??” inquired Lord Er- 
nest as we stood face to face. 

“You don’t corrupt me,” I replied through naked 
teeth. 

“Then come into my room. I'll lead the way. Think 
you can hit me if I misbehave?” 

I put the bed between us without a second’s delay. 
My prisoner flung a suitcase upon it, and tossed 
things into it with a dejected air; suddenly, as he 
was fitting them in, without raising his head (which 
I was watching), his right hand closed over the 
barrel with which I covered him. 

“You'd better not shoot,” he said, a knee upon 
his side of the bed; “if you do it may be as bad for 
you as it will be for me!” 

I tried to wrest the revolver ftom him. 

“I will if you force me,” I hissed. 

“You'd better not,” he repeated, smiling; and now 
I saw that if I did I should only shoot into the bed 
or my own legs. His hand was on the top of mine, 
bending it down, and the revolver with it. The 
strength of it was as the strength of ten of mine; 
and now both his knees were on the bed; and sud- 
denly I saw his other hand, doubled into a fist, com- 
ing up slowly over the suit-case. 

“Help!” I called feebly. 

“Help, forsooth! I begin to believe you are from 
the Yard,” he said—and his upper-cut came with the 
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“yard.” It caught me under the chin. It lifted me off 
my legs. I have a dim recollection of the crash that 
I made in falling. 


Til 


Raffles was standing over me when I recovered 
consciousness. I lay stretched upon the bed across 
which that blackguard Belville had struck his knavish 
blow. The suit-case was on the floor, but its das- 
tardly owner had disappeared. 

“Is he gone?” was my first faint question. 

“Thank God you’re not, anyway!” replied Raffles, 
with what struck me then as mere flippancy. I man- 
aged to raise myself upon one elbow. 

“T meant Lord Ernest Belville,” said I with dig- 
nity. “Are you quite sure that he’s cleared out?” 

Raffles waved a hand towards the window, which 
stood wide open to the summer stars. 

“Of course,” said he, “and by the route I intended 
him to take; he’s gone by the iron ladder, as I hoped 
he would. What on earth should we have done with 
him? My poor dear Bunny, I thought you’d take a 
bribe! But it’s really more convincing as it is, and 
just as well for Lord Ernest to be convinced for the 
time being.” 

“Are you sure he is?” I questioned, as I found a 
rather shaky pair of legs. 

“Of course!” cried Raffles again, in the tone to 
make one blush for the least misgiving on the point. 
“Not that it matters one bit,” he added, airily, “for 
we have him either way; and when he does tumble 
to it, as he may any minute, he won’t dare to open 
his mouth.” 

“Then the sooner we clear out the better,” said I, 
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but I looked askance at the open window, for my 
head was spinning still. 

“When you feel up to it,” returned Raffles, “we 
shall stroll out, and.I shall do myself the honour of 
ringing for the lift. The force of habit is too strong 
in you, Bunny. I shall shut the window and leave 
everything exactly as we found it. Lord Ernest will 
probably tumble before he is badly missed; and then 
he may come back to put salt on us; but I should like 
to know what he can do even if he succeeds! Come, 
Bunny, pull yourself together, and you'll be a dif- 
ferent man when you’re in the open air.” 

And for a while I felt one, such was my relief at 
getting out of those infernal mansions with unfet- 
tered wrists; this we managed easily enough; but 
‘once more Raffles’s performance of a small part was 
no less perfect than his more ambitious work up- 
stairs, and something of the successful artist’s elation 
possessed him as we walked arm-in-arm across St. 
James’s Park. It was long since I had known him so 
pleased with himself, and only too long since he had 
had such reason. 

“T don’t think I ever had a brighter idea in my 
life,” he said; “never thought of it till he was in the 
next room; never dreamt of its coming off so ideally 
even then, and didn’t much care, because we had him 
all ways up. I’m only sorry you let him knock you 
out. I was waiting outside the door all the time, and 
it made me sick to hear it. But I once broke my own 
head, Bunny, if you remember, and not in half such 
an excellent cause !” 

Raffles touched all his pockets in his turn, the 
pockets that contained a small fortune apiece, and he 
smiled in my face as we crossed the lighted avenues 
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of the Mall. Next moment he was hailing a hansom 
—for I suppose I was still pretty pale—and not a 
word would he let me speak until we had alighted as 
near as prudent to the flat. 

“What a brute I’ve been, Bunny!’ he whispered 
then; “but you take half the swag, old boy, and 
right well you’ve earned it. No, we'll go in by the © 
wrong door and over the roof; it’s too late for old 
Theobald to be still at the play, and too early for 
him to be safely in his cups.” 

So we climbed the many stairs with cat-like stealth, 
and like cats crept out upon the grimy leads. But 
to-night they were no blacker than their canopy of 
sky; not a chimney-stack stood out against the star- 
less night; one had to feel one’s way in order to avoid 
tripping over the low parapets of the L-shaped wells 
that ran from roof to basement to light the inner 
rooms. One of these wells was spanned by a flimsy 
bridge with iron handrails that felt warm to the 
touch as Raffles led the way across; a hotter and a 
closer night I have never known. 

“The flat will be like an oven,” I grumbled, at 
the head of our own staircase. 

“Then we won't go down,” said Raffles, promptly ; 
“we'll slack it up here for a bit instead. No, Bunny, 
you stay where you are! I'll fetch you a drink and 
a deck-chair, and you shan’t come down till you feel 
more fit.” 

And I let him have his way, I will not say as 
usual, for I had even less than my normal power of 
resistance that night. That villainous upper-cut ! My 
head still sang and throbbed, as I seated myself on 
one of the aforesaid parapets, and buried it in my hot 
hands. Nor was the night one to dispel a headache; 
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there was distinct thunder in the air. Thus I sat ina 
heap, and brooded over my misadventure, a pretty 
figure of a subordinate villain, until the step came 
for which I waited; and it never struck me that it 
came from the wrong direction. 

“You have been quick,” said I, simply. 

“Yes,” hissed a voice I recognised; “and you’ve 
got to be quicker still! Here, out with your wrists; 
no, one at a time; and if you utter a syllable you’re a 
dead man,” 

It was Lord Ernest Belville; his close-cropped, 
iron-grey moustache gleamed through the darkness, 
drawn up over his set teeth. In his hand glittered a 
pair of handcuffs, and before I knew it one had 
snapped its jaws about my right wrist. 

“Now come this way,” said Lord Ernest, showing 
me a revolver also, “and wait for your friend, And, 
recollect, a single syllable of warning will be your 
death !”’ 

With that the ruffian led me to the very bridge I 
had just crossed at Raffles’s heels, and handcuffed me 
to the iron rail midway across the chasm. It no 
longer felt warm to my touch, but icy as the blood 
in all my veins. 

So this high-born hypocrite had beaten us at our 
game and his, and Raffles had met his match at last! 
That was the most intolerable thought, that Raffles 
should be down in the flat on my account, and that I 
could not warn him of his impending fate; for how 
was it possible without making such an outcry as 
should bring the mansions about our ears? And there 
I shivered on that wretched plank, chained like 
Andromeda to the rock, with a black infinity above 
and below; and before my eyes, now grown familiar 
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with the peculiar darkness, stood Lord Ernest Bel- 
ville, waiting for Raffles to emerge with full hands 
and unsuspecting heart! Taken so horribly unawares, 
even Raffles must fall an easy prey to a desperado in 
resource and courage scarcely second to himself, but 
one whom he had fatally underrated from the begin- 
ning. Not that I paused to think how the thing had 
happened; my one concern was for what was to 
happen next. 

And what did happen was worse than my worst 
foreboding, for first a light came flickering into the 
sort of companion-hatch at the head of the stairs, 
and finally Raffles—in his shirt-sleeves! He was not 
only carrying a candle to put the finishing touch to 
him as a target; he had dispensed with coat and 
waistcoat downstairs, and was at once full-handed 
and unarmed. 

“Where are you, old chap?” he cried softly, him- 
self blinded by the light he carried; and he ad- 
vanced a couple of steps towards Belville. “This isn’t 
you, is it?” 

And Raffles stopped, his candle held on high, a 
folding chair under the other arm. 

“No, I am not your friend,” replied Lord Ernest, 
easily; “but kindly remain standing exactly where 
you are, and don’t lower that candle an inch, unless 
you want your brains blown into the street.” 

Raffles said never a word, but for a moment did 
as he was bid; and the unshaken flame of the candle 
was testimony alike to the stillness of the night and 
to the finest set of nerves in Europe. Then, to my 
horror, he coolly stooped, placing candle and chair on 
the leads, and his hands in his pockets, as though it 
were but a pop-gun that covered him. 
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“Why didn’t you shoot?” he asked insolently as he 

rose. “Frightened of the noise? I should be, too, with 
an old-pattern machine like that. All very well for 
service in the field—but on the housetops at dead of 
night !” 
_ “I shall shoot, however,’ replied Lord Ernest, as 
quietly in his turn, and with less insolence, “and 
chance the noise, unless you instantly restore my 
property. I am glad you don’t dispute the last word,” 
he continued after a slight pause. “There is no 
keener honour than that which subsists, or ought to 
subsist, among thieves; and I need hardly say that I 
soon spotted you as one of the fraternity. Not in the 
beginning, mind you! For the moment I did think 
you were one of those smart detectives jumped to 
life from some sixpenny magazine; but to preserve 
the illusion you ought to provide yourself with a 
worthier lieutenant. It was he who gave your show 
away,” chuckled the wretch, dropping for a moment 
the affected style of speech which seemed intended to 
enhance our humiliation; “smart detectives don’t go 
about with little innocents to assist them. You needn’t 
be anxious about him, by the way; it wasn’t neces- 
sary to pitch him into the street; he is to be seen 
though not heard, if you look in the right direction. 
Nor must you put all the blame upon your friend; it 
was not he, but you, who made so sure that I had got 
out by the window. You see, I was in my bath-room 
all the time—with the door open.” 

“The bath-room, eh?” Raffles echoed with profes- 
sional interest. “And you followed us on foot across 
the park?” 

“Of course.” 

“And then in a cab?” 
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“And afterwards on foot once more.” 

“The simplest skeleton would let you in down 
below.” 

I saw the lower half of Lord Ernest’s face grin- 
ning in the light of the candle set between them on 
the ground. 

“You follow every move,” said he; “there can be 
no doubt you are one of the fraternity; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if we had formed our style upon 
the same model. Ever know A. J. Raffles?” 

The abrupt question took my breath away; but 
Raffles himself did not lose an instant over his 
answer. 

“Tntimately,” said he. 

“That accounts for you, then,” laughed Lord Er- 
nest, “as it does for me, though I never had the 
honour of the master’s acquaintance. Nor is it for me 
to say which is the worthier disciple. Perhaps, how- 
ever, now that your friend is handcuffed in mid-air, 
and you yourself are at my mercy, you will concede 
me some little temporary advantage?” 

And his face split in another grin from the cropped 
‘moustache downward, as I saw no longer by candle- 
light, but by a flash of lightning whjch tore the sky 
in two before Raffles could reply. 

“You have the bulge at present,’ admitted Raffles; 
“but you have still to lay hands upon your, or our, 
ill-gotten goods. To shoot me is not necessarily to 
do. so; to bring either one of ‘us to a violent end is 
only to court a yet more violent and infinitely more 
disgraceful one for yourself. Family considerations 
‘alone should rule that risk out of your game. Now, 
‘an hour or two ago, when the exact opposite——” 
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The remainder of Raffles’s speech was drowned 
from my ears by the belated crash of thunder which 
the lightning had foretold. So loud, however, was 
the crash when it came, that the storm was evidently 
approaching us at a high velocity; yet as the last 
echo rumbled away, I heard Raffles talking as though 
he had never stopped. 

“You offered us a share,” he was saying; “unless 
you mean to murder us both in cold blood, it will be 
worth your while to repeat that offer. We should be 
dangerous enemies; you had far better make the 
best of us as friends.” 

“Lead the way down to your flat,” said Lord Er- 
nest, with a flourish of his service revolver, “and 
perhaps we may talk about it. It is for me to make 
the terms, I imagine, and in the first place I am not 
‘going to get wet to the skin up here.” 

The rain was beginning in great drops, even as he 
spoke, and by a second flash of lighting I saw Raffles 
pointing to me. 

“But what about my friend?” said he. 

And then came the second péal. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” the great brute replied; “do 
him good! You don’t catch me letting myself in for 
two to one!” « 

“You will find it equally difficult,” rejoined Raffles, 
“to induce me to leave my friend to the mercy of a 
night like this. He has not recovered from the blow 
you struck him in your own rooms. I am not such a 
fool as to blame you for that, but you are a worse 
sportsman than I take you for if you think of leaving 
him where he is. If he stays, however, so do I.” 

And, just as it ceased, Raffles’s voice seemed dis- 
tinctly nearer to me; but in the darkness and the 
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rain, which was now as heavy as hail, I could see 
nothing clearly. The rain had already extinguished 
the candle. I heard an oath from Belville, a laugh 
from Raffles, and for a second that was all. Raffles 
was coming to me, and the other could not even see 
to fire; that was all I knew in the pitchy interval of 
invisible rain before the next crash and the next 
flash. 

And then! 

This time they came together, and not till my 
dying hour shall I forget the sight that the lightning 
lit and the thunder applauded. Raffles was on one of 
the parapets of the gulf that my foot-bridge spanned, 
and in the sudden illumination he stepped across it as 
one might across a garden path. The width was 
scarcely greater, but the depth! In the sudden flare I 
saw to the concrete bottom of the well, and it looked 
no larger than the hollow of my hand. Raffles was 
laughing in my ear; he had the iron railing fast; it 
was between us, but his foothold was as secure as 
mine. Lord Ernest Belville, on the contrary, was the 
fifth of a second late for the light, and half a foot 
short in his spring. Something struck our plank 
bridge so hard as to set it quivering like a harp- 
string; there was half a gasp and half a sob in mid- 
air beneath our feet; and then a sound far below that 
I prefer not to describe. I am not sure that I could 
hit upon the perfect simile; it is more than enough 
for me that I can hear it still. And with that sicken- 
ing sound came the loudest clap of thunder yet, and 
a great white glare that showed us our enemy’s body 
far below, with one white hand spread like a starfish, 
but the head of him mercifully twisted underneath. 

“It was his own fault, Bunny. Poor devil! May 
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he and all of us be forgiven; but pull yourself to- 
gether for your own sake. Well, you can’t fall; stay 
where you are a minute.” 

I remember the uproar of the elements while 
Raffles was gone; no other sound mingled with it; 
not the opening of a single window, not the uplift- 
ing of a single voice. Then came Raffles with soap 
and water, and the gyve was wheedled from one 
wrist, as you withdraw a ring for which the finger 
has grown too large. Of the rest, I only remember 
shivering till morning in a pitch-dark flat, whose 
invalid occupier was for once the nurse, and I his 
patient. 

And that is the true ending of the episode in which 
we two set ourselves to catch one of our own kidney, 
-albeit in another place I have shirked the whole truth. 
It is not a grateful task to show Raffles as com- 
pletely at fault as he really was on that occasion; 
nor do I derive any subtle satisfaction from recount- 
ing my own twofold humiliation, or from having 
assisted never so indirectly in the death of a not 
uncongenial sinner. The truth, however, has after all 
a merit of its own, and the great kinsfolk of poor 
Lord Ernest have but little to lose by its divulgence. 
It would seem that they knew more of the real char- 
acter of the apostle of Rational Drink than was 
known at Exeter Hall. The tragedy was indeed 
hushed up, as tragedies only are when they occur in 
such circles. But the rumour that did get abroad, 
as to the class of enterprise which the poor scamp 
was pursuing when he met his death, cannot be too 
soon exploded, since it breathed upon the fair fame 
of some of the most respectable flats in Kensington. 


THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 


By Epcar ALLAN PoE 


_ Tue mental features discoursed of as the analytical 
(are, in themselves, but little susceptible of analysis. 
We appreciate them only in their effects. We know of 
them, among other things, that they are always to 
their possessor, when inordinately possessed, a source 
of the liveliest enjoyment. As the strong man exults 
in his physical ability, delighting in such exercises 
as call his muscles into action, so glories the analyst 
in that moral activity which disentangles. He derives 
pleasure from even the most trivial occupations bring- 
ing his talent into play. He is fond of enigmas, of 
conundrums, of hieroglyphics ; exhibiting in his solu- 
tions of each a degree of acumen which appears to 
the ordinary apprehension preternatural. His results, 
brought about by the very soul and essence of method, 
have, in truth, the whole air of intuition. 

The faculty of re-solution is possibly much in- 
vigorated by mathematical study, and especially by 
that highest branch of it which, unjustly, and merely 
on account of its retrograde operations, has been 
called, as if par excellence, analysis. Yet to calculate 
is not in itself to analyze. A chess-player, for ex- 
ample, does the one without effort at the other. It 
follows that the game of chess, in its effects upon 
mental character, is greatly misunderstood. I am ot 
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now writing a treatise, but simply prefacing a some- 
what peculiar narrative by observations very much 
at random; I will therefore take occasion to assert 
that the higher powers of the reflective intellect are 
more decidedly and more usefully tasked by the un- 
ostentatious game of draughts than by all the elab- 
orate frivolity of chess. In this latter, where the 
pieces have different and bizarre motions, with vari- 
ous and variable values, what is only complex is 
mistaken (a not unusual error) for what is profound. 
The attention is here called powerfully into play. 
If it flag for an instant, an oversight is committed, 
resulting in injury or defeat. The possible moves 
being not only manifold but involute, the chances 
of such oversights are multiplied; and in nine cases 
out of ten it is the more concentrative rather than 
the more acute player who conquers. In draughts, 
on the contrary, where the moves are unique and 
have but little variation, the probabilities of inad- 
vertence are diminished, and the mere attention being 
left comparatively unemployed, what advantages are 
obtained by either party are obtained by superior 
acumen. To be less abstract—let us suppose a game 
of draughts where the pieces are reduced to four 
kings, and where, of course, no oversight is to be 
expected. It is obvious that here the victory can 
be decided (the players being at all equal) only 
by some recherché movement, the result of some 
strong exertion of the intellect. Deprived of ordinary 
resources, the analyst throws himself into the spirit 
of his opponent, identifies himself therewith, and not 
unfrequently sees thus, at a glance, the sole methods 
(sometimes indeed absurdly simple ones) by which: 
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he may seduce into error or hurry into miscalcula- 
tion, 
Whist has long been noted for its influence upon 
what is termed the calculating power; and men of 
the highest order of intellect have been known to 
take an apparently unaccountable delight in it, while 
eschewing chess as frivolous. Beyond doubt there 
is nothing of a similar nature so greatly tasking the 
faculty of analysis. The best chess-player in Christen- 
,dom may be little more than the best player of chess; 
' but proficiency in whist implies capacity for success 
in all those more important undertakings where mind 
struggles with mind. When I say proficiency, I mean 
that perfection in the game which includes a com- 
prehension of all the sources whence legitimate ad- 
vantage may be derived. These are not only manifold 
but multiform, and lie frequently among recesses of 
thought altogether inaccessible to the ordinary under- 
standing. To observe attentively is to remember dis- 
tinctly; and, so far, the concentrative chess-player 
will do very well at whist; while the rules of Hoyle 
(themselves based upon the mere mechanism of the 
game) are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. 
Thus to have a retentive memory, and to proceed 
by “the book,” are points commonly regarded as the 
sum-total of good playing. But it is in matters be- 
yond the limits of mere rule that the skill of the 
analyst is evinced. He makes, in silence, a host of 
‘observations and inferences. So, perhaps, do his com- 
panions, and the difference in the extent of the infor- 
mation obtained lies not so much in the validity of 
the inference as in the quality of the observation, 
The necessary knowledge is that of what to observe. 
Our player confines himself not at all; nor, because 
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the game is the object, does he reject deductions 
from things external to the game. He examines the 
countenance of his. partner, comparing it carefully 
with that of each of his opponents. He considers 
the mode of assorting the cards in each hand; often 
counting trump by trump, and honour by honour, 
through the glances bestowed by their holders upon 
each. He notes every variation of face as the play 
‘progresses, gathering a fund of thought from the 
differences in the expression of certainty, of sur- 
prise, of triumph, or of chagrin. From the manner 
of gathering up a trick he judges whether the person 
taking it can make another in the suit. He recog- 
nizes what is played through feint, by the air with 
which it is thrown upon the table. A casual or in- 
advertent word; the accidental dropping or turning 
of a card, with the accompanying anxiety or careless- 
ness in regard to its concealment; the counting of 
the tricks, with the order of their arrangement; em- 
barrassment, hesitation, eagerness or trepidation— 
all afford, to his apparently intuitive perception, indi- 
cations of the true state of affairs. The first two or 
three rounds having been played, he is in full pos- 
session of the contents of each hand, and thence- 
forward puts down his cards with as absolute a pre- 
cision of purpose as if the rest of the party had 
turned outward the faces of their own. 

The analytical power should not be confounded 
with simple ingenuity ; for while the analyst is neces- 
sarily ingenious, the ingenious man is often re- 
markably incapable of analysis. The constructive or 
combining power, by which ingenuity is usually 
manifested, and to which the phrenologists (I believe 
erroneously) have assigned a separate organ, sup- 
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posing it a primitive faculty, has been so frequently 
seen in those whose intellect bordered otherwise upon 
idiocy, as to have attracted general observation among 
writers on morals. Between ingenuity and the ana- 
lytic ability there exists a difference far greater 
indeed than that between the fancy and the imagina- 
tion, but of a character very strictly analogous. It 
will be found, in fact, that the ingenious are always 
fanciful, and the truly imaginative never otherwise 
Ahan analytic. a 
( The narrative which follows will appear to the 
reader somewhat in the light of a commentary upon 
the propositions just advanced. 

Residing in Paris during the spring and part of 
the summer of 18—, I there became acquainted with 
a Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin. This young gentle- 
man was of an excellent—indeed, of an illustrious 
family, but, by a variety of untoward events, had 
been reduced to such poverty that the energy of his 
character succumbed beneath it, and he ceased to be- 
stir himself in the world, or to care for the retrieval 
of his fortunes. By courtesy of his creditors, there 
still remained in his possession a small remnant of 
his patrimony; and upon the income arising from 
this, he managed by means of a rigorous economy 
to procure the necessaries of life, without troubling 
himself about its superfluities. Books, indeed, were 
his sole luxuries, and in Paris these are easily ob- 
tained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library in the 
Rue Montmartre, where the accident of our both 
being in search of the same very rare and very re- 
-markable volume brought us into closer communion. 
We saw each other again and again. I was deeply 
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interested in the little family history which he de- 
tailed to me with all that candor which a Frenchman 
indulges whenever mere self is his theme. I was 
astonished, too, at the vast extent of his reading; and, 
above all, I felt my soul enkindled within me by the 
wild fervor and the vivid freshness of his imagina- 
tion. Seeking in Paris the objects I then sought, 
I felt that the society of such a man would be to 
me a treasure beyond price; and this feeling I frankly 
confided to him. It was at length arranged that we 
should live together during my stay in the city; 
and as my worldly circumstances were somewhat 
less embarrassed than his own, I was permitted to 
be at the expense of renting and furnishing, in a 
style which suited the rather fantastic gloom of our 
common temper, a time-eaten and grotesque mansion, 
long deserted through superstitions into which we 
did not inquire, and tottering to its fall in a retired 
and desolate portion of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been 
known to the world, we should have been regarded 
as madmen—although, perhaps, as madmen of a 
harmless nature. Our seclusion was perfect. We ad- 
mitted no visitors. Indeed, the locality of our retire- 
ment had been carefully kept a secret from my own 
former associates ; and it had been many years since 
Dupin had ceased to know or be known in Paris. 
We existed within ourselves alone. 

It was a freak of fancy in my friend (for what 
else shall I call it?) to be enamored of the Night 
for her own sake; and into this Bizarrerie, as into 
all his others, I quietly fell; giving myself up to 
his wild whims with a perfect abandon. The sable 
divinity would not herself dwell with us always; 
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but we could counterfeit her presence. At the first 
dawn of the morning we closed all the massive shut- 
ters of our old building; lighting a couple of tapers 
which, strongly perfumed, threw out only the ghast- 
liest and feeblest of rays. By the aid of these we 
then busied our souls in dreams—reading, writing, or 
conversing, until warned by the clock of the advent 
of true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into the 
streets, arm in arm, continuing the topics of the 
day, or roaming far and wide until a late hour, 
(seeking amid the wild lights and shadows of the 
‘populous city, that infinity of mental excitement 
which quiet observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remarking and 
admiring (although from his rich ideality I had 
been prepared to expect it) a peculiar analytic abil- 
ity in Dupin. He seemed, too, to take an eager delight 
in its exercise—if not exactly in its display—and 
did not hesitate to confess the pleasure thus derived. 
He boasted to me, with a low chuckling laugh, that 
most men, in respect to himself, wore windows in 
their bosoms, and was wont to follow up such asser- 
tions by direct and very startling proofs of his inti- 
mate knowledge of my own. His manner at these 
moments was frigid and abstract; his eyes were 
vacant in expression; while his voice, usually a rich 
tenor, rose into a treble which would have sounded 
petulantly but for the deliberateness and entire dis- 
tinctness of the enunciation. Observing him in these 
moods, I often dwelt meditatively upon the old phil- 
osophy of the Bi-Part Soul, and amused myself with 
the fancy of a double Dupin—the creative and the 
resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed from what I have just 
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said that I am detailing any mystery, or penning any 
romance. What I have described in the Frenchman 
was merely the result of an excited or perhaps of 
a diseased intelligence. But of the character of his 
remarks at the periods in question an example will 
best convey the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty 
street, in the vicinity of the Palais Royal. Being both 
apparently occupied with thought, neither of us had 
spoken a syllable for fifteen minutes at least. All at 
once Dupin broke forth with these words: 

“He is a very little fellow, that’s true, and would 
do better for the Thédtre des Variétés.” 

“There can be no doubt of that,’ I replied un- 
wittingly, and not at first observing (so much had 
I been absorbed in reflection) the extraordinary man- 
ner in which the speaker had chimed in with my 
meditations. In an instant afterwards I recollected 
myself, and my astonishment was profound. 

“Dupin,” said I gravely, “this is beyond my com- 
prehension. I do not hesitate to say that I am amazed, 
and can scarcely credit my senses. How was it pos- 
sible you should know I was thinking of ?” Here 
I paused, to ascertain beyond a doubt whether he 
really knew of whom I thought. 

—“of Chantilly,” said he; “why do you pause? 
You were remarking to yourself that his diminutive 
figure unfitted him for tragedy.” 

This was precisely what had formed the subject 
of my reflections. Chantilly was a gquondam cobbler 
of the Rue St. Denis, who, becoming stage-mad, had 
attempted the réle of Xerxes, in Crébillon’s tragedy 
so called, and been notoriously pasquinaded for his 
pains. 
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“Tell me, for Heaven’s sake,” I exclaimed, “the 
method—if method there is—by which you have 
been enabled to fathom my soul in this matter.” In 
fact, 1 was even more startled than I would have been 
willing to express. 

“Tt was the fruiterer,” replied my friend, “who 
brought you to the conclusion that the mender of 
soles was not of sufficient height for Xerxes et id 
yenus omne.” 

.“The fruiterer!—you astonish me—I know no 
fruiterer whomsoever.” 

“The man who ran up against you as we entered 
the street—it may have been fifteen minutes ago.” 

I now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, carry- 
ing upon his head a large basket of apples, had 
nearly thrown me down by accident as we passed 
from the Rue C into the thoroughfare where we 
stood; but what this had to do with Chantilly I could 
not possibly understand. 

There was not a particle of charlatanerie about 
Dupin. “I will explain,” he said; “and that you may 
comprehend all clearly, we will first retrace the 
course of your meditations from the moment in which 
I spoke to you until that of the rencontre with the 
fruiterer in question. The larger links of the chain 
ran thus—Chantilly, Orion, Dr. Nichols, Epicurus, 
Stereotomy, the street stones, the fruiterer.” 

There are few persons who have not at some period 
of their lives amused themselves in retracing the 
steps by which particular conclusions of their own 
minds have been attained. The occupation is often 
full of interest; and he who attempts it for the first 
‘time is astonished by the apparently illimitable dis- 
tance and incoherence between the starting-point and 
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the goal. What then must have been my amazement 
when I heard the Frenchman speak what he had just 
spoken, and when I could not help acknowledging 
that he had spoken the truth. He continued: 

“We had been talking of horses, if I remember 
aright, just before leaving the Rue C . This was 
the last subject we discussed. As we crossed into this 
street, a fruiterer, with a large basket upon his head, 
brushing quickly past us, thrust you upon a pile 
of paving-stones collected at a spot where the cause- 
way is undergoing repair. You stepped upon one 
of the loose fragments, slipped, slightly sprained 
your ankle, appeared vexed or sulky, muttered a few 
words, turned to look at the pile, and then proceeded 
in silence. I was not particularly attentive to what 
you did; but observation has become with me, of 
late, a species of necessity. 

“You kept your eyes upon the ground—glancing, 
with a petulant expression, at the holes and ruts in 
the pavement (so that I saw you were still thinking 
of the stones), until we reached the little alley called 
Lamartine, which has been paved, by way of experi- 
ment, with the overlapping and riveted blocks. Here 
your countenance brightened up, and, perceiving 
your lips move, I could not doubt that you murmured 
the word ‘stereotomy,’ a term very affectedly applied 
to this species of pavement. I knew that you could 
not say to yourself ‘stereotomy’ without being brought 
to think of atomies, and thus of the theories of Epi- 
curus ; and since, when we discussed this subject not 
very long ago, I mentioned to you how singularly, 
yet with how little notice, the vague guesses of that 
noble Greek had met with confirmation in the late 
nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could not avoid 
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casting your eyes upward to the great nebula in 
Orion, and I certainly expected that you would do 
so. You did look up; and I was now assured that 
I had correctly followed your steps. But in that bitter 
tirade upon Chantilly, which appeared in yesterday’s 
Musée, the satirist making some disgraceful allusions 
to the cobbler’s change of name upon assuming the 
Duskin, quoted a Latin line about which we have 
often conversed. I mean the line— 


Perdidit antiquum litera prima sonum. 


I had told you that this was in reference to Orion, 
formerly written Urion, and from certain pungencies 
connected with this explanation I was aware that 
you could not have forgotten it. It was clear, there- 
fore, that you would not fail to combine the two 
ideas of Orion and Chantilly. That you did combine 
them I saw by the character of the smile which 
passed over your lips. You thought of the poor 
cobbler’s immolation. So far you had been stoop- 
ing in your gait, but now I saw you draw yourself up 
to your full height. I was then sure that you reflected 
upon the diminutive figure of Chantilly. At this 
point I interrupted your meditations to remark that 
as, in fact, he was a very little fellow that Chantilly, 
he would do better at the Thédire des Variétés.” 
Not long after this we were looking over an 
evening edition of the Gazette des Tribunaux, when 
the following paragraphs arrested our attention. 
“EXTRAORDINARY Murpers.—This morning about 
three o’clock the inhabitants of the Quartier St. 
Roch were aroused from sleep by a succession of ter- 
rific shrieks, issuing, apparently, from the fourth 
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story of a house in the Rue Morgue, known to be 
in the sole occupancy of one Madame L’Espanaye, 
and her daughter, Mademoiselle Camille L’Espanaye. 
After some delay, occasioned by a fruitless attempt 
to procure admission in the usual manner, the gate- 
way was broken in with a crowbar, and eight or ten 
of the neighbors entered, accompanied by two gen- 
darmes. By this time the cries had ceased, but as the 
party rushed up the first flight of stairs, two or 
more rough voices in angry contention were dis- 
tinguished, and seemed to proceed from the upper 
part of the house. As the second landing was reached 
these sounds also had ceased, and everything re- 
mained perfectly quiet. The party spread themselves 
and hurried from room to room. Upon arriving at 
a large back chamber in the fourth story (the door 
of which, being found locked with the key inside, 
was forced open), a spectacle presented itself which 
struck every one present not less with horror than 
with astonishment. 

“The apartment was in the wildest disorder, the 
furniture broken, and thrown about in all directions. 
There was only one bedstead, and from this the 
bed had been removed and thrown into the middle 
of the floor. On a chair lay a razor besmeared with 
blood. On the hearth were two or three long and 
thick tresses of gray human hair, also dabbled in 
blood, and seeming to have been pulled out by the 
roots. Upon the floor were found four Napoleons, an 
earring of topaz, three large silver spoons, three 
smaller of métal d’Alger, and two bags containing 
nearly four thousand francs in gold. The drawers 
of a bureau which stood in one corner were open, 
and had been apparently rifled, although many arti- 
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cles still remained in them. A small iron safe was 
discovered under the bed (not under the bedstead). 
It was open, with the key still in the door. It had 
no contents beyond a few old letters and other papers 
of little consequence. 

“Of Madame L’Espanaye no traces were here 
seen, but an unusual quantity of soot being observed 
in the fireplace, a search was made in the chimney, 
and (horrible to relate!) the corpse of the daughter, 
head downward, was dragged therefrom, it having 
been thus forced up the narrow aperture for a con- 
siderable distance. The body was quite warm. Upon 
examining it many excoriations were perceived, no 
doubt occasioned by the violence with which it had 
been thrust up and disengaged. Upon the face were 
many severe scratches, and upon the throat, dark 
bruises and deep indentations of finger-nails, as if 
the deceased had been throttled to death. 

“After a thorough investigation of every portion 
of the house, without further discovery, the party 
made its way into a small paved yard in the rear 
of the building, where lay the corpse of the old 
lady, with her throat so entirely cut that, upon an 
attempt to raise her, the head fell off. The body as 
well as the head was fearfully mutilated, the former 
so much so as scarcely to retain any semblance of 
humanity. 

' “To this horrible mystery there is not as yet, we 
believe, the slightest clue.” 

The next day’s paper had these additional par- 
ticulars: 

“Tur Tracepy IN THE Rue Morcur.—Many in- 
dividuals have been examined in relation to this 
most extraordinary and frightful affair” [the word 
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“affaire” has not yet in France that levity of import 
which it conveys with us], “but nothing whatever 
has transpired to throw light upon it. We give be- 
low all the material ‘testimony elicited. 

“Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that she has 
known both the deceased for three years, having 
washed for them during that period. The old lady 
and her daughter seemed on good terms—very affec- 
tionate towards each other. They were excellent pay. 
Could not speak in regard to their mode or means 
of living. Believed that Madame L. told fortunes 
for a living. Was reputed to have money put by. 
Never met any persons in the house when she called 
for the clothes or took them home. Was sure that 
they had no servant in employ. There appeared to be 
no furniture in any part of the building except in 
the fourth story. 

“Pierre Moreau, tobacconist, deposes that he has 
been in the habit of selling small quantities of to- 
bacco and snuff to Madame L’Espanaye for nearly 
four years. Was born in the neighborhood, and has 
always resided there. The deceased and her daughter 
had occupied the house in which the corpses were 
found for more than six years. It was formerly oc- 
cupied by a jeweler, who underlet the upper rooms 
to various persons. The house was the property of 
Madame L. She became dissatisfied with the abuse 
of the premises by her tenant, and moved into them 
herself, refusing to let any portion. The old lady 
was childish. Witness had seen the daughter some 
five or six times during the six years. The two lived 
an exceedingly retired life—were reputed to have 
money. Had heard it said among the neighbors that 
Madame L. told fortunes—did not believe it. Had 
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never seen any person enter the door except the old 
lady and her daughter, a porter once or twice, and 
a physician some eight or ten times. 
» “Many other persons, neighbors, gave evidence to 
the same effect. No one was spoken of as frequent- 
ing the house. It was not known whether there were 
any living connections of Madame L. and her daugh- 
ter. The shutters of the front windows were seldom 
opened. Those in the rear were always closed with 
the exception of the large back room, fourth story. 
The house was a good house, not very old. 
“Isidore Muset, gendarme, deposes that he was 
called to the house about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and found some twenty or thirty persons at the 
gateway endeavoring to gain admittance. Forced it 
open at length with a bayonet—not with a crowbar. 
Had but little difficulty in getting it open on account 
of its being a double or folding gate, and bolted 
neither at bottom nor top. The shrieks were con- 
tinued until the gate was forced, and then suddenly 
ceased, They seemed to be screams of some per- 
son (or persons) in great agony, were loud and 
drawn out, not short and quick. Witness led the 
way upstairs. Upon reaching the first landing, heard 
two voices in loud and angry contention—the one a 
gruff voice, the other much shriller—a very strange 
voice. Could distinguish some words of the former, 
which was that of a Frenchman. Was positive that 
it was not a woman’s voice. Could distinguish the 
words ‘sacré’ and ‘diable.’ The shrill voice was that 
of a foreigner. Could not be sure whether it was 
the voice of a man or of a woman. Could not make 
out what was said, but believed the language to be 
Spanish. The state of the room and of the bodies 
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was described by this witness as we described them 
yesterday. 

“Henri Duval, a neighbor, and by trade a silver- 
smith, deposes that. he was one of the party who 
first entered the house. Corroborates the testimony 
of Muset in general. As soon as they forced an 
entrance, they reclosed the door to keep out the 
crowd, which collected very fast, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour. The shrill voice, this witness 
thinks, was that of an Italian. Was certain it was 
not French. Could not be sure that it was a man’s 
voice. It might have been a woman’s. Was not ac- 
quainted with the Italian language. Could not dis- 
tinguish the words, but was convinced by the intona- 
tion that the speaker was an Italian. Knew Madame 
L. and her daughter. Had conversed with both fre- 
quently. Was sure that the shrill voice was not that 
of either of the deceased. 

“. Odenheimer, restaurateur.—This witness vol- 
unteered his testimony. Not speaking French, was 
examined through an interpreter. Is a native of Am- 
sterdam. Was passing the house at the time of the 
shrieks. They lasted for several minutes—probably 
ten. They were long and loud—very awful and dis- 
tressing. Was one of those who entered the building. 
Corroborated the previous evidence in every respect 
but one. Was sure that the shrill voice was that of 
a man—of a Frenchman. Could not distinguish the 
words uttered. They were loud and quick—unequal 
—spoken apparently in fear as well as in anger. The 
voice was harsh—not so much shrill as harsh. Could 
not call it a shrill voice. The gruff voice said re- 
peatedly ‘sacré; ‘diable; and once ‘mon Dieu,’ 

“Jules Mignaud, banker, of the firm of Mignaud 
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et Fils, Rue Deloraine. Is the elder Mignaud. Ma- 
dame L’Espanaye had some property. Had opened 
an account with his banking house in the spring of 
the year—(eight years previously). Made frequent 
deposits in small sums. Had checked for nothing until 
the third day before her death, when she took out 
in person the sum of 4000 francs. This sum was paid 
in gold, and a clerk sent home with the money. 

“Adolphe Lebon, clerk to Mignaud et Fils, de- 
poses that on the day in question, about noon, he 
accompanied Madame L’Espanaye to her residence 
with the 4000 francs, put up in two bags. Upon 
the door being opened, Mademoiselle L. appeared and 
took from his hands one of the bags, while the old 
lady relieved him of the other. He then bowed and 
departed. Did not see any person in the street at 
the time. It is a bye-street—very lonely. 

“William Bird, tailor, deposes that he was one 
of the party who entered the house. Is an English- 
man. Has lived in Paris two years. Was one of the 
first to ascend the stairs. Heard the voices in con- 
tention. The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. 
Could make out several words, but cannot now re- 
member all. Heard distinctly ‘sacré’ and ‘mon Dieu, 
There was a sound at the moment as if of several 
persons struggling—a scraping and scuffling sound. 
The shrill voice was very loud—louder than the gruff 
one. Is sure that it was not the voice of an English- 
man. Appeared to be that of a German. Might have 
been a woman’s voice. Does not understand Ger-— 
man. 

“Four of the above-named witnesses, being recalled, 
deposed that the door of the chamber in which was 
found the body of Mademoiselle L. was locked on 
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the inside when the party reached it. Everything was 
perfectly silent—no groans or noises of any kind. 
Upon forcing the door no person was seen. The 
windows, both of the back and front room, were 
down and firmly fastened from within. A door be- 
tween the two rooms was closed, but not locked. The 
door leading from the front room into the passage 
was locked, with the key on the inside. A small 
room in the front of the house, on the fourth story, 
at the head of the passage, was open, the door being 
ajar. This room was crowded with old beds, boxes, 
and so forth. These were carefully removed and 
searched. There was not an inch of any portion of 
the house which was not carefully searched. Sweeps 
were sent up and down the chimneys. The house was 
a four-story one, with garrets (mansardes). A trap- 
door on the roof was nailed down very securely— 
did not appear to have been opened for years. The 
time elapsing between the hearing of the voices in 
contention and the breaking open of the room door 
was variously stated by the witnesses. Some made 
it as short as three minutes—some as long as five. 
The door was opened with difficulty. 

“Alfonzo Garcio, undertaker, deposes that he re- 
sides in the Rue Morgue. Is a native of Spain. Was 
one of the party who entered the house. Did not 
proceed upstairs. Is nervous, and was apprehensive 
of the consequences of the agitation. Heard the voices 
in contention. The gruff voice was that of a French- 
man. Could not distinguish what was said. The shrill 
voice was that of an Englishman—is sure of this. . 
Does not understand the English language, but judges 
by the intonation. 

“Alberto Montani, confectioner, deposes that he 
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was among the first to ascend the stairs. Heard the 
voices in question. The gruff voice was that of a 
Frenchman. Distinguished several words. The speaker 
appeared to be expostulating. Could not make out 
the words of the shrill voice. Spoke quick and un- 
evenly. Thinks it the voice of a Russian. Corrobo- 
tates the general testimony. Is an Italian. Never 
conversed with a native of Russia. 

“Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the 
chimneys of all the rooms on the fourth story were 
too narrow to admit the passage of a human being. 
By ‘sweeps’ were meant cylindrical sweeping-brushes, 
such as are employed by those who clean chimneys. 
These brushes were passed up and down every flue 
in the house. There is no back passage by which any 
one could have descended while the party proceeded 
upstairs. The body of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye was 
so firmly wedged in the chimney that it could not be 
got down until four or five of the party united their 
strength. 

“Paul Dumas, physician, deposes that he was called 
to view the bodies about daybreak. They were both. 
then lying on the sacking of the bedstead in the 
chamber where Mademoiselle L. was found. The 
corpse of the young lady was much bruised and ex- 
coriated. The fact that it had been thrust up the 
chimney would sufficiently account for these appear- 
ances. The throat was greatly chafed. There were 
several deep scratches just below the chin, together 
with a series of livid spots which were evidently the 
impression of fingers. The face was fearfully dis- 
colored, and the eye-balls protruded. The tongue had 
been partially bitten through. A large bruise was 
discovered upon the pit of the stomach, produced ap- 
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parently by the pressure of a knee. In the opinion of 
M. Dumas, Mademoiselle L’Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or persons un- 
known. The corpse of the mother was horribly 
mutilated. All the bones of the right leg and arn 
were more or less shattered. The left tibia muck 
splintered, as well as all the ribs of the left side 
Whole body dreadfully bruised and discolored. I 
was not possible to say how the injuries had beer 
inflicted. A heavy club of wood, or a broad bar 0! 
iron—a chair—any large, heavy, and obtuse weapor 
would have produced such results if wielded by th 
hands of a very powerful man. No woman coul 
have inflicted the blows with any weapon. The hea 
of the deceased, when seen by witness, was entirel} 
separated from the body, and was also greatly shat 
tered. The throat had evidently been cut with som 
very sharp instrument—probably with a razor. 

“Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with M 
Dumas to view the bodies. Corroborated the testi 
mony, and the opinions of M. Dumas. 

“Nothing further of importance was elicited, al 
though several other persons were examined. A mur 
der so mysterious, and so perplexing in all it 
particulars, was never before committed in Paris- 
if indeed a murder has been committed at all. Th 
police are entirely at fault—an unusual occurrenc 
in affairs of this nature. There is not, however, th 
shadow of a clue apparent.” 

The evening edition of the paper stated that tl 
greatest excitement still continued in the Quartie 
St. Roch—that the premises in question had bee 
carefully re-searched, and fresh examinations « 
witnesses instituted, but all to no purpose. A pos 
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script, however, mentioned that Adolphe Lebon had 
been arrested and imprisoned—although nothing ap- 
peared to criminate him beyond the “ber already 
detailed. 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the progress 
of this affair—at least so I judged from his manner, 
for he made no comments. It was only after the 
announcement that Lebon had been imprisoned that 
he asked me my opinion respecting the murders. 

I could merely agree with all Paris in considering 
them an insoluble mystery. I saw no means by which 
it would be possible to trace the murderer. 

“We must not judge of the means,” said Dupin, 
“by this shell of an examination. The Parisian 
police, so much extolled for acumen, are cunning, but 
no more. There is no method in their proceedings, 
beyond the method of the moment. They make a vast 
parade of measures; but, not unfrequently, these are 
so ill-adapted to the objects proposed as to put us in 
mind of Monsieur Jourdain’s calling for his robe-de- 
chambre—pour mieux entendre la musique. The re- 
sults attained by them are not unfrequently surpris- 
ing, but for the most part are brought about by simple 
diligence and activity. When these qualities are un- 
availing, their schemes fail. Vidocq, for example, was 
a good guesser, and a persevering man. But, without 
educated thought, he erred continually by the very 
intensity of his investigations. He impaired his vision 
by holding the object too close. He might see, perhaps, 

“one or two points with unusual clearness, but in so 
doing, he necessarily lost sight of the matter as a 
whole. Thus there is such a thing as being too pro- 
found. Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as 
regards the more important knowledge, I do believe. 

BN, Vileg 
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that she is invariably superficial. The truth lies not in 
the valleys where we seek her, but upon the moun- 
tain-tops where she is found. The modes and sources 
of this kind of error are well typified in the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies. To look at a star 
by glances—to view it in a side-long way, by turning 
towards it the exterior portions of the retina (more 
susceptible of feeble impressions of light than the 
interior), is to behold the star distinctly—is to have 
the best appreciation of its luster—a luster which 
-grows dim just in proportion as we turn our vision 
fully upon it. A greater number of rays actually fall 
upon the eye in the latter case, but in the former 
there is the more refined capacity for comprehension. — 
By undue profundity we perplex and enfeeble 
thought; and it is possible to make even Venus her- 
self vanish from the firmament by a scrutiny too 
sustained, too concentrated, or too direct. 

“As for these murders, let us enter into some 
examinations for ourselves before we make up an 
opinion respecting them. An inquiry will afford us 
amusement” [I thought this an odd term so applied, 
‘but said nothing], ‘and besides, Lebon once rendered 
me a service for which I am not ungrateful. We will 
go and see the premises with our own eyes. I know 
G——, the Prefect of Police, and shall have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary permission.” 

The permission was obtained, and we proceeded at 
once to the Rue Morgue. This is one of those miser- 
able thoroughfares which intervene between the Rue 
Richelieu and the Rue St. Roch. It was late in the 
afternoon when we reached it, as this quarter is at 
a great distance from that in which we resided. The 
‘house was readily found; for there were still many 
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persons gazing up at the closed shutters, with an 
objectless curiosity, from the opposite side of the way. 
It was an ordinary Parisian house, with a gateway, 
on one side of which was a glazed watch-box, with 
a sliding panel in the window, indicating a loge du 
concierge. Before going in we walked up the street, 
turned down an alley, and then, again turning, 
passed in the rear of the building—Dupin, mean- 
while, examining the whole neighborhood, as well as 
the house, with a minuteness of attention for bbe 
I could see no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the front of 
the dwelling, rang, and, having shown our creden- 
tials, were admitted by the agents in charge. We 
went upstairs—into the chamber where the body of 
Mademoiselle L’Espanaye had been found, and where 
both the deceased still lay. The disorders of the room 
had, as usual, been suffered to exist. I saw nothing 
beyond what had been stated in the Gazette des Tri- 
bunaus. Dupin scrutinized everything, not excepting 
the bodies of the victims. We then went into the 
other rooms, and into the yard; a gendarme accom- 
panying us throughout. The examination occupied us 
until dark, when we took our departure. On our way 
home my companion stepped in for a moment at the 
office of one of the daily papers. 

I have said that the whims of my friend were 
manifold, and that je les ménageais—for this phrase 
there is no English equivalent. It was his humor now 
‘to decline all conversation on the subject of the 
murder, until about noon the next day. He then asked 
me suddenly, if I had observed anything peculiar at 
the scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of emphasiz- 
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ing the word “peculiar,” which caused me to shudder, 
without knowing why. 

“No, nothing peculiar,’ I said; “nothing more, at 
least, than we both saw stated in the paper.” 

“The Gazette,’ he replied, “has not entered, I 
fear, into the unusual horror of the thing. But dis- 
miss the idle opinions of this print. It appears to me 
that this mystery is considered insoluble for the very 
reason which should cause it to be regarded as easy 
of solution—I mean for the owtré character of its 
features. The police are confounded by the seeming 
absence of motive—not for the murder itself, but 
for the atrocity of the murder. They are puzzled, 
too, by the seeming impossibility of reconciling the 
voices heard in contention, with the facts that no one 
was discovered upstairs but the assassinated Made- 

‘moiselle L’Espanaye, and that there were no means 
of egress without the notice of the party ascending. 
The wild disorder of the room; the corpse thrust, 
with the head downward, up the chimney; the fright- 
ful mutilation of the body of the old lady; these 
considerations, with those just mentioned, and others 
which I need not mention, have sufficed to paralyze 
the powers, by putting completely at fault the boasted 
acumen of the government agents. They have fallen 
into the gross but common error of confounding the 
unusual with the abstruse. But it is by these devia- 
tions from the plane of the ordinary that reason feels 
its way, if at all, in its search for the true. In in- 
vestigations such as we are now pursuing it should 
not be so much asked ‘what has occurred,’ as ‘what 
has occurred that has never occurred before.’ In 
fact, the facility with which I shall arrive, or have 
arrived at the solution of this mystery, is in the direct 
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ratio of its apparent insolubility in the eyes of the 
police.” | 

I stared at the speaker in mute astonishment. 

-“T am now waiting,” continued he, looking toward 
the door of our apartment—“I am now awaiting a 
person who, although perhaps not the perpetrator of 
these butcheries, must have been in some measure 
implicated in their perpetration. Of the worst portion 
of the crimes committed, it is probable that he is 
innocent. I hope that I am right in this supposition; 
for upon it I build my expectation of reading the 
entire riddle. I look for the man here—in this room 
—every moment. It is true that he may not arrive; 
but the probability is that he will. Should he come it 
will be necessary to detain him. Here are pistols; 
and we both know how to use them when occasion 
demands their use.” 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I did, or 
believing what I heard, while Dupin went on, very 
much as if in a soliloquy. I have already spoken of 
his abstract manner at such times. His discourse was 
addressed to myself; but his voice, although by no 
means loud, had that intonation which is commonly 
employed in speaking to some one at a great dis- 
tance. His eyes, vacant in expression, regarded only 
the wall. 

“That the voices heard in contention,” he said, “by 
the party upon the stairs, were not the voices of the 
- women themselves, was fully proved by the evidence. 
This relieves us of all doubt upon the question 
whether the old lady could have first destroyed the 
daughter, and afterwards have committed suicide. 
I speak of this point chiefly for the sake of method; 
for the strength of Madame L’Espanaye would have 
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been utterly unequal to the task of thrusting her 
daughter’s corpse up the chimney as it was found; 
and the nature of the wounds upon her own person 
entirely preclude the idea of self-destruction. Murder, 
then, has been committed by some third party; and 
the voices of this third party were those heard in 
contention. Let me now advert—not to the whole 
testimony respecting these voices—but to what was 
peculiar in that testimony. Did you observe anything 
peculiar about it?” 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses agreed in 
supposing the gruff voice to be that of a Frenchman, 
there was much disagreement in regard to the shrill, 
or, as one individual termed it, the harsh voice. 

“That was the evidence itself,” said Dupin, “but it 
was not the peculiarity of the evidence. You have 

observed nothing distinctive. Yet there was some- 
thing to be observed. The witnesses, as you remark, 
agreed about the gruff voice; they were here unani- 
mous. But in regard to the shrill voice, the peculiarity 
is—not that they disagreed—but that, while an Ital- 
ian, an Englishman, a Spaniard, a Hollander, and a 
Frenchman attempted to describe it, each one spoke 
of it as that of a foreigner. Each is sure that it was 
not the voice of one of his own countrymen. Each 
likens it—not to the voice of an individual of any 
nation with whose language he is conversant—but 
the converse. The Frenchman supposes it the voice of 
a Spaniard, and ‘might have distinguished some 
words had he been acquainted with the Spanish.’ The 
Dutchman maintains it to have been that of a French- 
man; but we find it stated that ‘not understanding 
French, this witness was examined through an in- 
terpreter.” The Englishman thinks it the voice of a 
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German, and ‘does not understand German.’ The 
Spaniard ‘is sure’ that it was that of an Englishman, 
but ‘judges by the intonation’ altogether, “as he had 
no knowledge of the English’ The Italian believes 
it the voice of a Russian, but ‘has never conversed 
with a native of Russia’ A second Frenchman differs, 
moreover, with the first, and is positive that the voice 
was that of an Italian; but, not being cogmzant of 
that tongue, is, like the Spaniard, ‘convinced by the 
intonation.’ Now, how strangely unusual must that 
voice have really been, about which such testimony 
as this could have been elicited!—in whose tones, 
even, denizens of the five great divisions of Europe 
could recognize nothing familiar! You will say that 
it might have been the voice of an Asiatic—of an 
African. Neither Asiatics nor Africans abound in 
Paris; but, without denying the inference, I will now 
merely call your attention to three points. The voice 
is termed by one witness ‘harsh rather than shrill.’ It 
is represented by two others to have been ‘quick and 
unequal.’ No words—no sounds resembling words— 
were by any witness mentioned as distinguishable. 
“T know not,” continued Dupin, “what impression 
I may have made, so far, upon your own under- 
standing, but I do not hesitate to say that legitimate 
deductions even from this portion of the testimony 
—the portion respecting the gruff and shrill voices— 
are in themselves sufficient to engender a suspicion 
-which should give direction to all further progress 
in the investigation of the mystery. I said ‘legitimate 
deductions,” but my meaning is not thus fully ex- 
pressed. I designed to imply that the deductions are 
the sole proper ones, and that the suspicion arises 
inevitably from them as the single result. What the 
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suspicion is, however, I will not say just yet. I merely 
wish you to bear in mind that, with myself, it was 
sufficiently forcible to give a definite form—a certain 
tendency—to my inquiries in the chamber. 

“Tet us now transport ourselves, in fancy, to this 
chamber. What shall we first seek here? The means 
of egress employed by the murderers. It is not too 
much to say that neither of us believe in preternatural 
events. Madame and Mademoiselle L’Espanaye were 
not destroyed by spirits. The doers of the deed were 
material, and escaped materially. Then how? Fortu- 
nately there is but one mode of reasoning upon the 
point, and that mode must lead us to a definite de- 
cision. Let us examine, each by each, the possible 
means of egress. It is clear that the assassins were 
in the room where Mademoiselle L’Espanaye was 
found, or at least in the room adjoining, when the 
party ascended the stairs. It is then only from these 
two apartments that we have to seek issues. The 
police have laid bare the floors, the ceilings, and the 
masonry of the walls in every direction. No secret 
issues could have escaped their vigilance. But, not 
trusting to their eyes, I examined with my own. 
There were, then, o secret issues. Both doors lead- 
ing from the rooms into the passage were securely 
locked, with the keys inside. Let us turn to the 
chimneys. These, although of ordinary width for 
some eight or ten feet above the hearths, will not 
admit, throughout their extent, the body of a large 
cat. The impossibility of egress, by means already 
stated, being thus absolute, we are reduced to the 
windows. Through those of the front room no one 
could have escaped without notice from the crowd in 
the street. The murderers must have passed, then, 
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through those of the back room. Now, brought to 
this conclusion in so unequivocal a manner as we are, 
it is not our part, as reasoners, to reject it on ac- 
count of apparent impossibilities. It is only left for 
us to prove that these apparent ‘impossibilities’ are, 
‘in reality, not such. 

“There are two windows in the chamber. One of 
them is unobstructed by furniture, and is wholly 
visible. The lower portion of the other is hidden 
from view by the head of the unwieldy bedstead 
which is thrust close up against it. The former was. 
found securely fastened from within. It resisted the 
utmost force of those who endeavored to raise it. 
A large gimlet-hole had been pierced in its frame te 
the left, and a very stout nail was found fitted there~ 
in, nearly to the head. Upon examining the other 
window a similar nail was seen similarly fitted in it;. 
and a vigorous attempt to raise this sash failed: 
also. The police were now entirely satisfied that. 
egress had not been in these directions. And, there- 
fore, it was thought a matter of supererogation to. 
withdraw the nails and open the windows. 

“My own examination was somewhat more par- 
ticular, and was so for the reason I have just given: 
—because here it was, I knew, that all apparent im- 
possibilities must be proved to be not such in reality.. 

“I proceeded to think thus—d posteriori. The mur- 
derers did escape from one of these windows. This. 
being so, they could not have re-fastened the sashes 
from the inside, as they were found fastened—the: 
consideration which puts a stop, through its obvious- 
ness, to the scrutiny of the police in this quarter. Yet 
the sashes were fastened. They must, then, have the: 
power of fastening themselves. There was no escape: 
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from this conclusion. I stepped to the unobstructed 
casement, withdrew the nail with some difficulty, 
and attempted to raise the sash. It resisted all my 
efforts, as I had anticipated. A concealed spring 
must, I now knew, exist; and this corroboration of 
my idea convinced me that my premises, at least, 
were correct, however mysterious still appeared the 
circumstances attending the nails. A careful search 
soon brought to light the hidden spring. I pressed it, 
and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to upraise 
the sash. 

“T now replaced the nail and regarded it atten- 
tively. A person passing out through this window 
might have reclosed it, and the spring would have 
caught; but the nail could not have been replaced. 
The conclusion was plain, and again narrowed in 
the field of my investigations. The assassins must 
have escaped through the other window. Supposing, 
then, the springs upon each sash to be the same, as 
was probable, there must be found a difference be- 
tween the nails, or at least between the modes of 
their fixture. Getting upon the sacking of the bed- 
stead, I looked over the head-board minutely at the 
second casement. Passing my hand down behind the 
board, I readily discovered and pressed the spring, 
which was, as I had supposed, identical in character 
with its neighbor. I now looked at the nail. It was 
as stout as the other, and apparently fitted in the 
same manner, driven in nearly up to the head. 

“You will say that I was puzzled; but if you think 
so you must have misunderstood the nature of the 
inductions. To use a sporting phrase, I had not been 
once ‘at fault.’ The scent had never for an instant 
been lost. There was no flaw in any link of the 
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chain. I had traced the secret to its ultimate result; 
and that result was the nail. It had, I say, in every 
respect the appearance of its fellow in the other 
window; but this fact was an absolute nullity (con- 
clusive as it might seem to be) when compared with 
the consideration that here at this point terminated 
the clue. ‘There must be something wrong,’ I said, 
‘about the nail.’ I touched it, and the head, with 
about a quarter of an inch of the shank, came off 
in my fingers. The rest of the shank was in the 
gimlet-hole, where it had been broken off. The 
fracture was an old one (for its edges were in- 
crusted with rust) and had apparently been accom- 
plished by the blow of a hammer, which had partially 
imbedded in the top of the bottom sash the head 
portion of the nail. I now carefully replaced this 
head portion in the indentation whence I had taken 
it, and the resemblance to a perfect nail was com- 
plete—the fissure was invisible. Pressing the spring, 
I gently raised the sash for a few inches; the head 
went up with it, remaining firm in its bed. I closed 
the window, and the semblance of the whole nail was 
again perfect. 

“The riddle, so far, was now unriddled. The as- 
sassin had escaped through the window which looked 
upon the bed. Dropping of its own accord upon his 
exit (or perhaps purposely closed), it had become 
fastened by the spring; and it was the retention of 
this spring which had been mistaken by the police 
for that of the nail ,—‘further inquiry being thus con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

“The next question is that of the mode of descent. 
Upon this point I had been satisfied in my walk with 
you around the building. About five feet and a half 
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from the casement in question there runs a lightning- 
rod. From this rod it would have been impossible 
for any one to reach the window itself, to say noth- 
ing of entering it. I observed, however, that the 
shutters of the fourth story were of the peculiar 
kind called by Parisian carpenters ferrades—a kind 
rarely employed at the present day, but frequently 
seen upon very old mansions at Lyons and Bordeaux. 
They are in the form of an ordinary door (a 
single, not a folding door), except that the lower 
half is latticed or worked in open trellis, thus afford- 
ing an excellent hold for the hands. In the present 
instance these shutters are fully three feet and a 
half broad. When we saw them from the rear of the 
house they were both about half open—that is to 
say, they stood off at right angles from the wall. It 
‘is probable that the police, as well as myself, ex- 
amined the back of the tenement; but if so, in look- 
ing at these ferrades in the line of their breadth 
(as they must have done), they did not perceive this 
great breadth itself, or, at all events, failed to take 
it into due consideration. In fact, having once satis- 
fied themselves that no egress could have been made 
in this quarter, they would naturally bestow here a 
very cursory examination. It was clear to me, how- 
ever, that the shutter belonging to the window at the 
head of the bed would, if swung fully back to the 
wall, reach to within two feet of the lightning-rod. 
It was also evident that by exertion of a very un- 
usual degree of activity and courage an entrance into 
the window from the rod might have been thus 
effected. By reaching to the distance of two feet and 
a half (we now suppose the shutter open to its 
whole extent) a robber might have taken a firm 
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grasp upon the trellis-work. Letting go, then, his 
hold upon the rod, placing his feet securely against 
the wall, and springing boldly from it, he might 
have swung the shutter so as to close it, and, if we 
imagine the window open at the time, might even 
have swung himself into the room. 

“T wish you to bear especially in mind that I have 
spoken of a very unusual degree of activity as req- 
uisite to success in so hazardous and so difficult a 
feat. It is my design to show you, first, that the 
thing might possibly have been accomplished; but, 
secondly and chiefly, I wish to impress upon your 
understanding the very extraordinary, the almost 
preternatural, character of that agility which could 
have accomplished it. 

“You will say, no doubt, using the language of the 
law, that ‘to make out my case’ I should rather 
undervalue than insist upon a full estimation of the 
activity required in this matter. This may be the 
practise in law, but it is not the usage of reason. 
My ultimate object is only the truth. My immediate 
purpose is to lead you to place in juxtaposition that 
very unusual activity of which I have just spoken 
with that very peculiar shrill (or harsh) and un- 
equal voice, about whose nationality no two persons 
could be found to agree, and in whose utterances no 
syllabification could be detected.” | 

At these words a vague and half-formed concep- 
‘tion of the meaning of Dupin flitted over my mind. 
I seemed to be upon the verge of comprehension, 
without power to comprehend, as men at times find 
themselves upon the brink of remembrance, with- 
‘out being able in the end to remember. My friend 
went on with his discourse. 
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“You will see,” he said, “that I have shifted the 
question from the mode of egress to that of ingress. 
It was my design to convey the idea that both were 
effected in the same manner at the same point. 
Let us now revert to the interior of the room. Let 
us survey the appearances here. The drawers of the 
bureau, it is said, had been rifled, although many 
articles of apparel still remained within them. The 
conclusion here is absurd. It is a mere guess—a 
very silly one—and no more. How are we to know 
that the articles found in the drawers were not all 
these drawers had originally contained? Madame 
L’Espanaye and her daughter lived an exceedingly 
retired life—saw no company—seldom went out— 
had little use for numerous changes of habiliment. 
Those found were at least of as good quality as any 
likely to be possessed by these ladies. If a thief had 
taken any, why did he not take the best—why did 
he not take all? In a word, why did he abandon four 
thousand francs in gold to encumber himself with 
a bundle of linen? The gold was abandoned. Nearly 
the whole sum mentioned by Monsieur Mignaud, the 
banker, was discovered in bags upon the floor, I 
wish you, therefore, to discard from your thoughts 
the blundering idea of motive, engendered in the 
brains of the police by that portion of the evidence 
which speaks of money delivered at the door of the 
house. Coincidences ten times as remarkable as this 
(the delivery of the money, and murder committed 
within three days upon the party receiving it), hap- 
pen to all of us every hour of our lives, without at- 
tracting even momentary notice. Coincidences, in 
general, are great stumbling-blocks in the way of 
that class of thinkers who have been educated to 
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know nothing of the theory of probabilities—that 
theory to which the most glorious objects of human 
research are indebted for the most glorious of illus- 
tration. In the present instance, had the gold been 
gone, the fact of its delivery three days before would 
have formed something more than a coincidence. It 
would have been corroborative of this idea of motive. 
But, under the real circumstances of the case, if we 
are to suppose gold the motive of this outrage, we 
must also imagine the perpetrator so vacillating an 
idiot as to have abandoned his gold and his motive 
together. 

“Keeping now steadily in mind the points to which 
I have drawn your attention—that peculiar voice, 
that unusual agility, and that startling absence ot 
motive in a murder so singularly atrocious as this— 
let us glance at the butchery itself. Here is a woman 
strangled to death by manual strength, and thrust up 
a chimney, head downward. Ordinary assassins em- 
ploy no such modes of murder as this. Least of all 
do they dispose of the murdered. In the manner of 
thrusting the corpse up the chimney, you will admit 
that there was something excessively outré—some- 
thing altogether irreconcilable with our common no- 
tions of human action, even when we suppose the 
actors the most depraved of men. Think, too, how 
great must have been that strength which could have 
thrust the body up such an aperture so forcibly that 
the united vigor of several persons was found barely 
sufficient to drag it down! 

“Turn, now, to other indications of the employ- 
ment of a vigor most marvelous. On the hearth 
were thick tresses—very thick tresses—of gray hu- 
man hair. These had been torn out by the roots. 
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You are aware of the great force necessary in tear- 
ing thus from the head even twenty or thirty hairs 
together. You saw the locks in question as well as © 
myself. Their roots, (a hideous sight!) were clotted 
with fragments of the flesh of the scalp—sure token 
of the prodigious power which had been exerted in 
uprooting perhaps half-a-million of hairs at a time. 
The throat of the old lady was not merely cut, but 
the head absolutely severed from the body—the in- 
strument was a mere razor. I wish you also to look 
at the brutal ferocity of these deeds. Of the bruises 
upon the body of Madame L’Espanaye I do not 
speak. Monsieur Dumas, and his worthy coadjutor, 
Monsieur Etienne, have pronounced that they were 
inflicted by some obtuse instrument; and so far these 
gentlemen are very correct. The obtuse instrument 
‘was clearly the stone pavement in the yard upon 
which the victim had fallen from the window which 
looked in upon the bed. This idea, however simple it 
may now seem, escaped the police for the same 
reason that the breadth of the shutters escaped them 
—because, by the affair of the nails, their perceptions 
had been hermetically sealed against the possibility 
of the windows having ever been opened at ail. 
“If, now, in addition to all these things, you 
have properly reflected upon the odd disorder of the 
chamber, we have gone so far as to combine the 
ideas of an agility astounding, a strength super- 
human, a ferocity brutal, a butchery without motive, 
a grotesquerte in horror absolutely alien from hu- 
manity, and a voice foreign in tone to the ears of 
men of many nations, and devoid of all distinct or 
intelligible syllabification. What result, then, has en- 
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sued? What impression have I made upon your 
fancy ?” 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupin asked me 
the question. “A madman,” I said, “has done this 
deed—some raving maniac escaped from a neighbor- 
ing maison de santé.” 

“In some respects,” he replied, “your idea is not 
irrelevant; but the voices of madmen, even in their 
wildest paroxysms, are never found to tally with that 
peculiar voice heard upon the stairs. Madmen are of 
some nation, and their language, however incoherent 
in its words, has always the coherence of syllabifica- 
tion. Besides, the hair of a madman is not such as I 
now hold in my hand. I disentangled this little 
tuft from the rigidly clutched fingers of Madame 
L’Espanaye. Tell me what you can make of it?” 

“Dupin!” I said, completely unnerved, “this hair 
is most unusual—this is no human hair.” 

“TI have not asserted that it is,” said he; “but, be- 
fore we decide this point, I wish you to glance at the 
little sketch I have here traced upon this paper. It is 
a facsimile drawing of what has been described in 
one portion of the testimony as ‘dark bruises, and 
deep indentations of finger-nails, upon the throat 
of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye, and in another (by 
Messrs. Dumas and Etienne), as a ‘series of livid 
spots evidently the impression of fingers.’ 

“You will perceive,” continued my friend, spread- 
ing out the paper upon the table before us, “that 
this drawing gives the idea of a firm and fixed hold. 
There is no slipping apparent. Each finger has re- 
tained—possibly until the death of the victim—the 
fearful grasp by which it originally imbedded itself. 

B.N. VII-s 
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Attempt, now, to place all your fingers, at the same 
time, in the respective impressions as you see them.” 

I made the attempt in vain. 

“We are possibly not giving this matter a fair 
trial,” he said. “The paper is spread out upon a plane 
surface; but the human throat is cylindrical. Here is 
a billet of wood, the circumference of which is about 
that of the throat. Wrap the drawing around it, and 
try the experiment again.” 

I did so; but the difficulty was even more obvious 
than before. “This,” I said, “is the mark of no human 
hand.” 

“Read now,” replied Dupin, “this passage from 
Cuvier.” 

It was a minute anatomical and generally descrip- 
tive account of the large fulvous Ourang-outang of 
the East Indian Islands. The gigantic stature, the 
prodigious strength and activity, the wild ferocity, 
and the imitative propensities of these mammalia 
are sufficiently well known to all. I understood the 
full horrors of the murder at once. 

“The description of the digits,” said I, as I made 
an end of reading, “is in exact accordance with this 
drawing. I see that no animal but an Ourang-outang, 
of the species here mentioned, could have impressed 
the indentations as you have traced them. This tuft 
of tawny hair, too, is identical in character with 
that of the beast of Cuvier. But I cannot possibly 
comprehend the particulars of this frightful mystery. 
Besides, there were fwo voices heard in contention, 
and one of them was unquestionably the voice of a 
Frenchman.” 

“True; and you will remember an expression at- 
tributed almost unanimously, by the evidence, to this 
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voice,—the expression ‘Mon Dieu!’ This, under the 
circumstances, has been justly characterized by one 
of the witnesses (Montani, the confectioner) as an 
expression of remonstrance or expostulation. Upon 
these two words, therefore, I have mainly built my 
hopes of a full solution of the riddle. A Frenchman 
was cognizant of the murder. It is possible—indeed 
it is far more than probable—that he was innocent 
of all participation in the bloody transactions which 
took place. The Ourang-outang may have escaped 
from him. He may have traced it to the chamber ; 
but, under the agitating circumstances which ensued, 
he could never have recaptured it. It is still at large. 
I will not pursue these guesses—for I have no right 
to call them more—since the shades of reflection 
upon which they are based are scarcely of sufficient 
depth to be appreciable by my own intellect, and 
since I could not pretend to make them intelligible 
to the understanding of another. We will call them 
guesses, then, and speak of them as such. If the 
Frenchman in question is indeed, as I suppose, inno- 
cent of this atrocity, this advertisement which I left 
last night upon our return home at the office of Le 
Monde (a paper devoted to the shipping interest, and 
much sought by sailors) will bring him to our 
residence.” 
He handed me a paper, and I read thus: 


Caucut—In the Bois de Boulogne, early in the 
morning of the inst. (the morning of the 
murder), a very large, tawny Ourang-outang of the 
Bornese species. The owner (who is ascertained to 
be a sailor, belonging to a Maltese vessel) may have 
the animal again, upon identifying it satisfactorily, 
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and paying a few charges arising from tts capture 
and keeping. Call at No. —, Rue ——, Faubourg St. 
Germain—au troisieme. 


“How was it possible,” I asked, “that you should 
know the man to be a sailor, and belonging to a 
Maltese vessel ?” 

“T do not know it,” said Dupin. “I am not sure of 
it. Here, however, is a small piece of ribbon, which 
from its form, and from its greasy appearance, has 
evidently been used in tying the hair in one of those 
long queues of which sailors are so fond. Moreover, 
this knot is one which few besides sailors can tie, 
and is peculiar to the Maltese. I picked the ribbon up 
at the foot of the lightning-rod. It could not have 
belonged to either of the deceased. Now if, after all, 
I am wrong in my induction from this ribbon, that 
the Frenchman was a sailor belonging to a Maltese 
vessel, still I can have done no harm in saying what 
I did in the advertisement. If I am in error, he will 
merely suppose that I have been misled by some 
circumstance into which he will not take the trouble 
to inquire. But if I am right, a great point is gained. 
Cognizant, although innocent, of the murder, the 
Frenchman will naturally hesitate about replying to 
the advertisement—about demanding the Ourang- 
outang. He will reason thus:—TI am innocent; I am 
poor; my Ourang-outang is of great value—to one 
in my circumstances a fortune of itseli—why should 
I lose it through idle apprehensions of danger? Here 
it is, within my grasp. It was found in the Bois de 
Boulogne—at a vast distance from the scene of that 
butchery. How can it ever be suspected that a brute 
beast should have done the deed? The police are at 
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fault—they have failed to procure the slightest clue. 
Should they even trace the animal, it would be im- 
possible to prove me cognizant of the murder, or to 
implicate me in guilt on account of that cognizance. 
Above all, I am known. The advertiser designates 
me as the possessor of the beast. I am not sure to 
what limit his knowledge may extend. Should I avoid 
claiming a property of so great value, which it is 
known that I possess, I will render the animal at 
least liable to suspicion. It is not my policy to attract 
attention either to myself or to the beast. I will 
answer the advertisement, get the Ourang-outang, 
and keep it close until this matter has blown over.’”’ 

At this moment we heard a step upon the stairs. 

“Be ready,” said Dupin, “with your pistols, but 
neither use them nor show them until at a signal 
from myself.” 

The front door of the house had been left open, 
and the visitor had entered without ringing, and 
advanced several steps upon the staircase. Now, how- 
ever, he seemed to hesitate. Presently we heard him 
descending. Dupin was moving quickly to the door, 
when we again heard him coming up. He did not 
turn back a second time, but stepped up with de- 
cision, and rapped at the door of our chamber. 

“Come in,’ said Dupin, in a cheerful and hearty 
tone. 

A man entered. He was a sailor, evidently—a tall, 
stout, and muscular-looking person, with a certain 
dare-devil expression of countenance, not altogether 
unprepossessing. His face, greatly sunburnt, was 
more than half hidden by whisker and mustachio. 
He had with him a huge oaken cudgel, but appeared 
to be otherwise unarmed. He bowed awkwardly, and 
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bade us “good evening” in French accents, which, al- 
though somewhat Neufchatelish, were still suffi- 
ciently indicative of a Parisian origin. 

“Sit down, my friend,” said Dupin. “I suppose you 
have called about the Ourang-outang. Upon my word 
I almost envy you the possession of him; a remark- 
ably fine, and no doubt a very valuable, animal. How 
old do you suppose him to be?” 

The sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a 
man relieved of some intolerable burden, and then 
yeplied in an assured tone: 

“T have no way of telling—but he can’t be more 
than four or five years old. Have you got him here?” 

“Oh no; we had no conveniences for keeping him 
here. He is at a livery stable in the Rue Dubourg, 

just by. You can get him in the morning. Of course 
you are prepared to identify the property oe 

“To be sure I am, sir.” 

“T shall be sorry to part with him,” said Dupin. 

“T don’t mean that you should be at all this trouble 
for nothing, sir,” said the man. “Couldn’t expect it. 
Am very willing to pay a reward for the finding of 
the animal—that is to say, anything in reason.” 

“Well,” replied my friend, “that is all very fair, 
to be sure. Let me think!—what ‘should I have? 
Oh! I will tell you. My reward shall be this. You 
shall give me all the information in your power about 
these murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

Dupin said the last words in a very low tone, and 
very quietly. Just as quietly too, he walked towards 
the door, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 
He then drew a pistol from his bosom and placed 
it, without the least flurry, upon the table. 

The sailor’s face flushed up as if he were strug- 
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gling with suffocation. He started to his feet and 
grasped his cudgel; but the next moment he fell 
back into his seat, trembling violently, and with the 
countenance of death itself. He spoke not a word. 
I pitied him from the bottom of my heart. 

“My friend,” said Dupin in a kind tone, “you are 
alarming yourself unnecessarily—you are indeed. We 
mean you no harm whatever. I pledge you the honour 
of a gentleman, and of a Frenchman, that we intend 
you no injury. I perfectly well know that you are 
innocent of the atrocities in the Rue Morgue. It 
will not do, however, to deny that you are in some 
measure implicated in them. From what I have al- 
ready said, you must know that I have had means of 
information about this matter—means of which you 
could, never have dreamed. Now the thing stands 
thus. You have done nothing which you could have 
avoided—nothing, certainly, which renders you cul- 
pable. You were not even guilty of robbery, when 
you might have robbed with impunity. You have 
nothing to conceal. You have no reason for conceal- 
ment. On the other hand, you are bound by every 
principle of honor to confess all you know. An inno- 
cent man is now imprisoned, charged with that crime 
of which you can point out the perpetrator.” 

The sailor had recovered his presence of mind, in 

a great measure, while Dupin uttered these words; 
but his original boldness of bearing was all gone. 
_ “So help me God,” said he, after a brief pause, 
“T will tell you all I know about this affair ;—but I 
do not expect you to believe one-half I say—I would 
be a fool indeed if I did. Still I am innocent, and 
I will make a clean breast if I die for it.” 

What he stated was in substance this: He had 
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lately made a voyage to the Indian Archipelago. 
A party, of which he formed one, landed at Borneo, 
and passed into the interior on an excursion of 
pleasure. Himself and a companion had captured the 
Ourang-outang. This companion dying, the animal 
fell into his own exclusive possession, After great 
trouble, occasioned by the intractable ferocity of 
his captive during the home voyage, he at length 
succeeded in lodging it safely at his own residence 
in Paris, where, not to attract towards himself the 
unpleasant curiosity of his neighbors, he kept it care- 
fully secluded until such time as it should recover 
from a wound in the foot received from a splinter on 
board ship. His ultimate design was to sell it. 

Returning home from some sailor’s frolic on the 
night, or rather in the morning of the murder, he 
found the beast occupying his bedroom, into which it 
had broken from a closet adjoining, where it had 
been, as was thought, securely confined. Razor in 
hand, and fully lathered, it was sitting before a 
looking-glass attempting the operation of shaving, 
in which it had no doubt previously watched its 
master through the keyhole of the closet. Terrified 
at the sight of so dangerous a weapon in the pos- 
session of an animal so ferocious and so well able 
to use it, the man, for some moments, was at a 
loss what to do. He had been accustomed, how- 
ever, to quiet the creature, even in its fiercest moods, 
by the use of a whip, and to this he now resorted. 
Upon sight of it, the Ourang-outang sprang at once 
through the door of the chamber, down the stairs, 
and thence through a window, unfortunately open, 
into the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair; the ape, razor 
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still in hand, occasionally stopping to look back and 
gesticulate at its pursuer, until the latter had nearly 
come up with it. It then again made off. In this 
manner the chase continued for a long time. The 
streets were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly three 
o'clock in the morning. In passing down an alley in 
the rear of the Rue Morgue, the fugitive’s attention 
was arrested by a light gleaming from the open 
window of Madame L’Espanaye’s chamber, in the 
fourth story of her house. Rushing to the building, 
it: perceived the lightning-rod, clambered up with 
inconceivable agility, grasped the shutter, which was 
thrown fully back against the wall, and, by its means, 
swung itself directly upon the head-board of the bed. 
The whole feat did not occupy a minute. The shutter 
was kicked open again by the Ourang-outang as it 
entered the room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was both rejoiced and 
perplexed. He had strong hopes of now recapturing 
the brute, as he could scarcely escape from the trap 
into which it had ventured except by the rod, where 
it might be intercepted as it came down. On the other 
hand, there was much cause for anxiety as to what it 
might do in the house. This latter reflection urged 
the man still to follow the fugitive. A lightning-rod 
is ascended without difficulty, especially by a sailor; 
but when he had arrived as high as the window, 
which lay far to his left, his career was stopped; 
the most that he could accomplish was to reach over 
so as to obtain a glimpse of the interior of the 
room. At this glimpse he nearly fell from his hold 
through excess of horror. Now it was that those 
hideous shrieks arose upon the night which had 
startled from slumber the inmates of the Rue 
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Morgue. Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, 
habited in their night-clothes, had apparently been 
occupied in arranging some papers in the iron chest 
already mentioned, which had been wheeled into the 
middle of the room. It was open, and its contents 
lay beside it on the floor. The victims must have 
been sitting with their backs towards the window; 
and, from the time elapsing between the ingress of 
the beast and the screams, it seems probable that it 
was not immediately perceived. The flapping to of 
the shutter would naturally have been attributed to 
the wind. 

As the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal had 
seized Madame L’Espanaye by the hair (which was 
loose as she had been combing it), and was flourish- 
ing the razor about her face in imitation of the 
motions of a barber. The daughter lay prostrate and 
motionless; she had swooned. The screams and strug- 
gles of the old lady (during which the hair was torn 

from her head) had the effect of changing the prob- 
ably pacific purposes of the Ourang-outang into those 
of wrath. With one determined sweep of its mus-- 
cular arm it nearly severed her head from her body. 
The sight of blood inflamed its anger into frenzy. 
Gnashing its teeth and flashing fire from its eyes, it 
flew upon the body of the girl, and imbedded its 
fearful talons in her throat, retaining its grasp until 
she expired. Its wandering and wild glances fell at 
this moment upon the head of the bed, over which 
the face of its master, rigid with horror, was just 
discernible. The fury of the beast, which no doubt 
bore still in mind the dreaded whip, was instantly 
converted into fear. Conscious of having deserved 
punishment, it seemed desirous of concealing its 
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bloody deeds, and skipped about the chamber in an 
agony of nervous agitation, throwing down and 
breaking the furniture as it moved, and dragging 
the bed from the bedstead. In conclusion, it seized 
first the corpse of the daughter and thrust it up the 
chimney, as it was found; then that of the old lady, 
which it immediately hurled through the window 
headlong. 

As the ape approached the casement with its 
mutilated burden, the sailor shrank aghast to the rod, 
and, rather gliding than clambering down it, hurried 
at once home—dreading the consequences of the 
butchery, and gladly abandoning, in his terror, all 
solicitude about the fate of the Ourang-outang. The 
words heard by the party upon the staircase were 
the Frenchman’s exclamations of horror and affright, 
commingled with the fiendish jabberings of the brute. 

I have scarcely anything to add. The Ourang- 
outang must have escaped from the chamber by the 
rod, just before the breaking of the door. It must 
have closed the window as it passed through it. It 
was subsequently caught by the owner himself, who 
obtained for it a very large sum at the Jardin des 
Plantes. Lebon was instantly released, upon our nar- 
ration of the circumstances (with some comments 
from Dupin) at the bureau of the Prefect of Police. 
This functionary, however well disposed to my friend, 
‘could not altogether conceal his chagrin at the turn 
which affairs had taken, and was fain to indulge in 
a sarcasm or two about the propriety of every person 
minding his own business. 

» “Let him talk,” said Dupin, who had not thought 
it necessary to reply. “Let him discourse; it will ease 
his conscience. I am satisfied with having defeated 
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him in his own castle. Nevertheless, that he failed 
in the solution of this mystery is by no means that 
matter for wonder which he supposes it; for, in 
truth, our friend the Prefect is somewhat too cun- 
ning to be profound. In his wisdom is no stamen. 
Tt is all head and no body, like the pictures of the 
Goddess Laverna,—or, at best, all head and shoulders, 
like a codfish. But he is a good creature after all. 
I like him especially for one master-stroke of cant, 
by which he has attained his reputation for in- 
genuity. I mean the way he has ‘de mier ce qui est, et 
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dexpliquer ce qui west pas. 


THE MILKY WAY 


By Stewart Epwarp WHITE 


SOMEWHERE along the British Columbia coast a 
well-found schooner yacht moved in a thick, lazy 
mist. Glenn Walker, the owner thereof, Aline, his 
comparatively recent wife, and Jimmy Forbes, to- 
gether with the mate, were all gathered about the 
wheel, combining their skill and knowledge. The 
crow’s nest aloft was occupied by a lookout man. 
A. sailor near the after hatch at intervals worked 
a crank that actuated a bellows that, in turn, emitted 
a long, hollow groan. In addition, Walker from time 
to time pulled the air-whistle cord. Then the entire 
yacht fell silent, and everybody listened intently for 
an echo that should indicate the proximity of islands 
and rocks. Throughout all the ship’s company was 
that mervous, intent, uneasy alertness that is aroused 
only by a fog in uncertain, broken, or unknown 
waters. Even Sam, the negro cook, had deserted his 
galley and, an unusual solemnity adding a quite 
superfluous shadow to his countenance, was gazing 
ahead. 

“The worst of it is these confounded currents,” 
observed Walker impatiently, breaking the silence. 
“You can figure out where you ought to be all right, 
but you can’t tell where the currents may have set 
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you! We ought to be hearing from Disaster Point 
about now.” He pulled the whistle cord. All listened. 
Nothing! “Nice, cheerful optimist named this coun- 
try!” he grumbled. “Disaster Point; Desolation 
Sound; Wreck Reef; Beware Passage; Destruction 
Point; Grief Poin x 

Nobody replied. All understood that the skipper 
was merely relieving pressure. 

The sailor mechanically cranked his machine. In 
answer to its hoarse shout a booming bellow blared 
through the mist dead ahead. Walker’s hand jerked 
to the engine-room bell. The yacht came to a quiver- 
ing standstill. The water fell quiet under her counter 
as the reverse ceased to operate. She lay gently 
rocking in the smooth swell. All listened. 

_ Nothing! Walker waved his hand toward the 
sailor operating the fog horn. 

It squawked; and almost immediately was an- 
swered from out the mists. 

“No lighthouses up here, as I remember it,” 
stated Walker, but in a note of inquiry. 

“No, sir! none,” rejoined the mate positively. 

“Doesn’t sound like any ship’s foghorn I ever 
heard, though.” 

“No, sir; more like a fixed signal.” 

The mate took two steps to their own foghorn, 
thrust the sailor aside, and manipulated the crank, 
one long blast, followed by three short ones. After 
a short interval he was answered; but, as before, 
only by the single long-drawn-out note. 

“Private signal; not in the books,” he explained. 
“But everyone navigating this coast knows it. Either 
that fellow’s a cod-headed fool or we’re up against 
a fixed signal.” 
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“Maybe it’s a new establishment,” suggested Jimmy 
Forbes. 

“What I was thinking, sir. But why isn’t it re- 
ported in this year’s ‘Information for Mariners’? 
They don’t grow these things overnight.” 

Walker rang again, and the yacht’s auxiliary en- 
gines fell silent. 

“T don’t hear any engine,” he voiced the result of 
a short interval of listening. “I’d better start up again 
and. keep under control.” He signaled the engineer, 
and the yacht began to creep forward at a snail’s 
pace. 

Jimmy Forbes and Aline sauntered forward to 
the bitts. Jimmy clenched his pipe in his teeth, 
his hands were deep in his pockets, and his face 
was alight. She glanced up at him. 

“What is it?” she asked, struck by his expres- 
sion. 

“My psychic antenne are vibrating,” said he, “I 
smell adventure.” 

“Fog thinning aloft, sir,” came the sailor’s voice 
from the crow’s nest. 

The invisible horn continued to blare at inter- 
vals, but the exact direction or distance of its source 
was rendered uncertain by the peculiar and baffling 
acoustic properties of the fog. At each repetition 
everybody aboard the yacht strained his ears, and 
at each silence exchanged low-voiced opinions, all 
different. 

With the shattering effect of an explosion the 
lookout man’s voice came again from aloft. The 
effect was of the release from a spell, a pearl-gray 
clogging muffled spell cast on sight and sound by 
the spirit of the fog. 
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“Cow ho!” cried he. 

A moment’s incredulous silence was broken by 
an exasperated bellow of inquiry from both Walker 
and his mate. 

“Cow ho!” the sailor obligingly repeated. 

“You triple idiot,” shouted Walker, “what are 
you talking about?” 

“It’s a cow, sir,” explained the lookout man. “I 
can see her above the fog. She’s standing on a 
sort of high peak of rock that sticks up. Five points 
to sta’board, sir. She’s a spotted cow,’ he added 
after a moment, “and she’s got a calf with her.” 

“What in the name of Peter the Hermit do you 
suppose I care for her color or her calf?” roared 
Walker, exasperated. 

The mate was already eagerly searching the chart 

“It must be this little group here, sir,” he indi- 
cated. “We’ve been set west’ard by the tides.” 

“No bottom at ten,” sang out the leadsman, whc 
unbidden had cast his lead. — 

In the bow Aline was looking at her chuckling 
brother. “You knew it was a cow!” she accused him 

“I told you my psychic antennae were quiver: 
ing. You see, each and every living thing has its owt 
special aura which it emanates, or in the midst o: 
which it lives, so to speak. When two living thing: 
come near enough to one another the auras con 
tact or perhaps slightly intermingle. One who—lik 
me—is sensitive or especially trained in the occul 
lore of the East is aware of the fact, and may ever 
identify the nature of that aura. It’s very simple.’ 
He caught her accusing eye. “And then, too,’ h 
continued, “it sounded like a cow.” 

The fog continued to thin overhead, while stil 
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remaining opaque below, as is often the habit of 
fogs. Dazzling bits of sky became visible, like blue 
jewels set in cotton wool. Those on deck shortly 
became possessed of the vision that had earlier been 
vouchsafed the lookout man, nearer heaven. On a 
flat-topped spire of rock stood a veritable spotted 
cow, with a smaller but gangle-legged replica of her- 
self snuggled alongside. The spire lifted sheer from 
the rolling fog clouds below. Its top was perhaps 
ten feet across; its sides apparently almost precipi- 
tous. The cow was as though upon an altar. There 
needed only a few seraphim or cherubim leaning their 
chins over the clouds below to complete an entirely 
appropriate setting. The idea was put forward by 
Aline, 

“Should the cherubim be small chubby calves’ 
heads with wings?” she inquired. “Or perhaps little 
fat pigs?” 

Appropriate leisure for the admiration of the 
spectacle was, however, denied them. The spell was 
broken by the sudden appearance alongside of an 
agitated man in a small boat. He was a stockily 
built person, with a round red face, a shock of 
brown hair, and an anxious and serious eye. 

“Say,” he called without preliminary, “can some 
of you fellows help me with my cow?” 

“What’s the matter with your cow?” asked Wal- 
ker. 

“I can’t get her down. She’s clumb up atop and 
she can’t get down. I never knew a more gentle 
cow, but I can’t do nothing with her. She never 
acted this way before, Something must have scared 
her; and then she had her calf, and now she’s gone 
crazy. If my piston-rod bearing hadn’t give out, 
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me and my partner’d have done something, but as 
it is she ain’t had a drop or a bite for two days 
except what I’ve -got up to her, and what with a 
new calf—by golly, you fellers come along just 
right!” 

“With the permission of the owner, here,” struck 
in Jimmy, who, in common with the entire yacht’s 
company was leaning over the rail, “I would pro- 
pose that you come on deck and embroider with 
the glittering high lights of lucidity your suggestive 
but somewhat obscure narrative.” 

The man stared at him. “Huh?” he ejaculated. 

“Come aboard and have a drink and tell us about 
ats? 

The owner of the cow, painter in hand, imme- 
diately swarmed over the side. The attentive steward 
dived below to reappear with a bottle and glasses. 

“Better drop your hook,” suggested the stranger, 
his eye on the bottle. 

“Is there good bottom here?” queried Walker 
doubtfully. 

“Sure. And good shelter. You’re in Graveyard 
Cove.” 

“By the mark, seven!” sang out the leadsman 
hastily. 

“Let go the anchor!” commanded Walker sharply. 

“The cow,” Jimmy Forbes was observing, “is as 
perhaps you know, a sacred animal among the Hin- 
dus. It therefore possesses for me, as a humble 
Follower of the Path, a peculiar interest and sig- 
nificance. The sight of one of these animals elevated 
to a position that I can only regard as symbolical is 
significant of more than chance. I can see in this_ 
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concatenation of circumstances an Beers of 
the threads of Karma which may——” 

“Give. me that bottle!” Aline inearnutioed him 
severely. 

She removed the cork and handed it, together 
with a tall glass from the tray, to the newcomer, 
Jimmy sighed. 

“Blinded,” he murmured—“not so particularly to 
my occult lore as to the alcoholic habits of the local 
native.” 

The glass was intended for high-balls, the soda 
for which was ready on the tray. The man filled 
it three fourths full of whisky. This he at once pre- 
pared to drink. 

“Don’t you take any water?” gasped Aline. 

“Not if the whisky is good, ma’am.” 

He drank it in long gulps, set down the glass 
without a shudder and, thus fortified, gave an ac- 
count of himself. He lived, it seems, with his partner 
on another small island a few miles distant, They 
tan a cattle ranch. Jimmy pricked up his ears at this 
statement. 

“How many head of stock have you?” he asked. 

“Eleven,” said the man. “We had twelve last year, 
but we killed one for beef.” 

The spotted cow, being about to calve, and the 
grass becoming scant on the “ranch” the idea had 
‘occurred to him to transfer her to this island for 
better forage, and he did so. 

“How?” asked Aline. 

“In my gas boat, ma’am.” 

. “But how?” 

“T just put her in the cockpit and brought her 

over.” 
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“TI don’t see how in the world te 

“It was easy enough, ma’am. I never knew a more 
gentle cow. Only ‘trouble was, it was choppy and 
she got seasick some.” 

The crossing and the landing had been success- 
fully accomplished. All seemed to be going well. Then 
trouble began. 

The cow, after falling too eagerly on the new 
feed, had been seized by a sudden panic. 

“T can’t think what ailed her,’ complained the 
man. “There wa’n’t nothing I could see to scare her. 
But she began to run around and bellow and curl 
her tail, and I couldn’t do nothing with her nohow. 
And she’s the gentlest critter I ever see. I quit try- 
_ ing to get nigh her, because I didn’t want her to run 
around and get het up—she with her calf, you see 
—but that didn’t do no good. And how she done it, 
I don’t know, but somehow she managed to scramble 
right up to the top of the island. Why, a goat 
couldn’t hardly make it! Once she got up there she 
quieted down, but there she was! She can’t get 
down nohow, and I can’t figger no way to get her 
down. She’s had her calf up there, and there ain’t 
no food or water, so I had to carry up what I 
could, and she just stands there and bellers. And 
then when I started to go get my partner to figger 
something out, my engine breaks down; and I ain't 
got no small boat with me, and there I am.” 

“In your estimate of your cattle holdings, did you 
include the calf?” inquired Jimmy. 

“Huh dd 

“Have you eleven head counting or not counting 
the calf?” 

“The calf makes twelve.” 
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“What on earth has that to do with it?” demanded 
Aline. 

“T was just figuring whether it meant a nine or an 
eight and a half per cent loss,’ submitted her brother 
meekly, “At any rate, a heavy loss for any large 
industry.” 

The stranger looked at Jimmy suspiciously, but 
otherwise ignored him. 

“You can just bet I was glad to hear you fel- 
lows whistling,’ he concluded his narrative. 

The fog was now returning into the invisible. 
There was no motion, just a withdrawal as though 
into a fourth dimension without disturbance of the 
three in which we live. The surroundings were be- 
coming distinguishable. 

The yacht was shortly seen to be at anchor in 
a crescent-shaped bight with long rocky arms on 
either side. A sparsely wooded shore rose close by 
in a series of low rocky terraces to the central 
spire on the top of which stood the spotted cow and 
her calf. The spire was perhaps ten feet high above 
the last terrace, and seemed to afford various small 
hand- or footholds in the shape of miniature ledges 
and crevices, but would appear to be, as the cow’s 
owner had said, problematically scalable to even the 
skiptious goat. 

_ “Do you mean to say that cow actually climbed 
up there?’ demanded Walker, after surveying the 
situation. 

“T don’t think she flew,” said the man, and he said 
it seriously, which pleased Aline. 

“Well, let’s go ashore and look things over,” 
suggested Walker. “I expect we'll have to help 
out.” 
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“Any objection to the men landing, sir?” inquired 
the mate. “Good chance to stretch their legs.” 

“None. But leave one aboard.” 

The small boats were put overside, and shortly 
the ship’s crew stood on the island. They ascended 
by a series of broad shallow terraces, where they 
grouped themselves at the foot of the spire and 
looked up. The cow looked down. 

“It’s plain enough where she got up,” observed 
Walker after a pause—“she could do it if she scram- 
bled hard and kept scrambling. And it’s equally plain 
why she doesn’t get down. But I believe she might 
be led if it were done carefully.” 

“I figured that,” agreed the cow’s owner, “if 
she’d come down gentle; but she’s all het up and 
excited. And she’s the gentlest critter I ever see. 
You can do anything with her. But now I can’t 
even get a rope on her.” 

A deprecating cough called attention to the stew- 
ard. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but, if I might try? You see, 
sir, I was cow hand for two years in the Argentine 
pampas, and I learned methods.” 

“A hundred and sixty-seven,” murmured Aline. 

Jimmy raised an inquiring eyebrow in her direc- 
tion. 

“It’s Johnston’s age,” she explained to him aside, 
“according to the number of years he says he has 
done different things. He was a hundred and sixty- 
five yesterday.” 

Receiving permission, the steward procured a rope 
and ‘rapidly climbed to the miniature plateau, to 
the farther edge of which the cow promptly retired 
with her calf behind her. 
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“You see,” he said modestly, addressing the mul- 
titude from his vantage point, “it’s partly confidence 
and partly secret master words which have been 
known to animal tamers from time immemorial.” 

“If you know any secret master words, you'd 
better say them quick,” warned Forbes suddenly. 

Without waiting for the secret words, and dis- 
regarding the confidence entirely, the cow uttered 
a bellow and dashed at the steward. The latter, caught 
unawares by this unsportsmanlike conduct, recov- 
ered his wits only in time to dodge sidewise and 
escape impalement by the skin of his teeth. Now 
ensued a brief but lively game of tag within most 
inadequate boundaries. The cow was It, but seemed 
likely not long to remain so. Before the spectators 
could either formulate an idea for rescue or even 
make a move toward it, Johnston, escaping death 
thrice by a hand-breadth, was seen to topple for a 
moment on the far edge, throw up his hands, and 
disappear. 

Cries and movements. Above the confusion rose 
the roaring voice of the cow’s owner: 

“Can he swim?” 

Several voices answered him in the affirmative. 

“Then he’s all right. The cliff is straight up on 
that side into deep water. They’s no rocks there.” 

Two men tumbled into the dinghy and rowed 
madly around the nearer of the two points. Suspended 

-action for a short interval. Shortly it reappeared, 
and all could see that Johnston sat now in the stern 
sheets, streaming sea water. His remarks could not 
be distinguished at the distance, but from his pos- 
ture, gestures, arid the sound of his voice it was 
evident that he was addressing the spotted cow. 
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“Undoubtedly the secret words, though a trifle 
belated,” observed Jimmy. “The creature should now 
be quite tamed.” 

“TI never see her. act up so before,” said the cow’s 
owner. “She’s the gentlest critter- ”? 

“Well,” urged Walker genially, “any more volun- 
teers? Any more buckaroos in this outfit?” 

He ran his eye over the crew, grinning cheerfully 
at them. They grinned back, glanced at one an- 
other, shook their heads. 

“No? Well, come on, boys, let’s see what we can 
do.” 

He was warming up to the situation. He had been 
sitting on a rock, like Aline and his brother-in- 
law, as a spectator. Now he rose and became the cen- 
tral figure—with due deference to the cow. 

“Johnston has the right idea—in a way,” said 
he. “The first thing is to get a rope on her. Got 
to get hold of her. I don’t know much about cows, 
but I do know that with a rope around the base 
of the horns you can do most anything with them, 
and around the neck is no good. That right?” he 
asked the cow’s owner. “By the way, what’s your 
name?” 

“My name’s Teller. Yes, that’s right.” 

“Any of you men throw a lariat?” No? How about 
you? You’re a ranchman.” 

“T ain’t never tried.” 

“Well, I can’t either—to amount to much. But 
I’ve had to catch my horse a few times down in the 
cow country. Get me a stout line. I think I can make 
a running noose.” 

Armed with his impromptu lasoo, he started toward 
the rock. 
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“You aren’t going up there?” cried Aline, alarmed. 

“Don’t worry; I have the greatest respect for the 
old girl.” 

‘He made his way to a point just below the little 
plateau, assured himself of a good foothold, whirled 
the loop around his head, cowboy fashion, and 
began to cast. The cow backed away to the far edge, 
planted her feet and snorted. The position was awk- 
ward, Walker’s skill negligible, and the cow proved 
to be unexpectedly clever in ducking. Again and 
again he hurled the rope, dragged it back empty, 
and reformed the loop. Sometimes the loop would 
not spread, sometimes the rope fell short, at encour- 
aging moments it fell across the cow, twice it actu- 
ally settled over the horns and the attentive bystand- 
ers utter a yell, but before Walker in his unfavor- 
able position could take in the slack the cow lowered 
her head and flipped her horns and the wide loop 
slipped off. By now the sun was shining brightly. 
Walker took off his coat and wiped his brow. 

“Gosh, this is hot work!” he remarked. 

After the hundredth cast or so, he paused for a 
rest. 

“I’m afraid I’m no Buffalo Bill,” he confessed 
after another series of failures. “One of you row 
off and tell that ineffable ass, Johnston, to come 
back—to come ashore and have a try at this. He 
ought to know how to throw a lasso if he was with 
the Argentine Gauchos for two years.” 

While one of the men was gone in the dinghy 
Walker leaned against the rock, resting. Presently 
the emissary returned. 

“Johnston says they didn’t lasso them down where 
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he was,” reported the man, grinning. “He says they 
used bolos.” 

“Humph!” grunted Walker. “Te’s better read than 
I imagined.” 

He took up the rope again and hurled the loop 
carelessly and disgustedly in the general direction 
of the cow. It settled about the animal’s horns. 

“Stand by!” “Haul her!” “Take in your slack!” 
broke out a chorus of yells. 

The loop tightened. Walker descended from his 
elevated perch, bringing with him the end of the 
long line. 

“Now you've got her, what are you going to do 
with her?” murmured Forbes. 

But Walker, now wholly in the spirit of solving 
a difficult problem, had his ideas. 

“Get the calf down, and she'll follow of her 
own accord,” he replied promptly. “Here, some of 
you fellows take the end of the rope and keep her 
from charging at me, and I'll see what can be done.” 

The cow securely tethered to one end of the pla- 
teau, Walker ventured to mount to the other. Then 
ensued a game first of blandishment—futile—then 
of dodge. The calf had been instructed by Mother 
to view all proceedings with suspicion ; on no account 
to do anything he was expected to do; and to distrust 
all creatures that did not progress on four legs. In- 
fantile as he was, the calf had understood and obeyed 
perfectly, a wonderful example to the young inde- 
pendents of other species. 

“That won't work,” confessed Walker at length, 
descending the cliff. 

“If you did get the calf, probably the cow wouldn’t 
be calm enough to pick her way down so difficult 
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a path,” consoled Aline. “Your flannels are a sight!” 

“There’s something in that,” assented Walker. 
“Darn my flannels.” 

“She’s always been the gentlest critter I ever 4 

“Well, she’s reformed now,” Walker cut him short. 
“Any suggestions, anybody?” 

The two groups had gradually drawn together 
until now master and crew were gathered close. 
Nobody said anything for a moment. 

“How about shoving her off the side where John- 
ston took the high dive?” at length ventured one 
of the men. 

“She’d bust herself wide open falling from that 
high up!” hastily interposed Teller in alarm. 

“How about shoving her off and then lowering her 
down with the rope around her horns, then?” amended 
the author of the suggestion. 

“We could all tail onto the rope on this side, 
run it over the top, and then slack away,” interposed 
another. 

They gathered in a close group and discussed ways 
and means. It was agreed that a roller of some kind 
would be needed to pass the rope over so it would 
not chafe through. Also some sort of padded poles 
for the shoving. Nobody seemed to fancy doing any 
shoving with the naked hands. Also a selected squad 
to shove, and another to pull. The plan gathered 
complications, fantastic nautical complications of men 
accustomed to the sea but not to cows. Teller, who 
had been listening with more and more bewilder- 
ment, finally dashed the whole scheme. 

“With her scraping and bumping down that clift,” 
‘said he, “she’d break a leg sure.” 

“We'll have to rig some sort of crane to sling 
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her from,” put in the mate, who had heretofore re- 
mained silent. “Then we can run her over and let 
her down easy.” ‘ 

“That’s the idea!” cried Walker. 

A new committee of the whole was formed. Three 
men held the cow back by the rope while all the 
rest swarmed up the cliff to examine the engineering 
possibilities. Cranes were more in line with a sailor- 
man’s experience. The matter of a suitable founda- 
tion and pivot was soon determined. There would 
need to be two stout timbers; one upright and firmly 
guyed; the other attached loosely to its foot like 
a boom. A block on the end of each through which 
ropes could be rove would permit manipulation either 
up or down or sidewise. Then reeve the cow’s rope 
. through the end of the boom, hoist her off her feet, 
sling her sidewise into space, and lower away! 

This masterpiece of planning by a dozen eagerly 
interested small boys—for this is what they had all 
become—was no sooner rounded out in all details 
than an obvious and damning fact ruined it. On the 
little island there grew no trees big enough to fur- 
nish materials! There were no trees big enough— 
so Teller admitted—on any of the islands near by. 

At this realization a consternation blank of every- 
thing but baffled irritation fell upon the spirits of 
the multitude. With one accord all stared at the 
cow; with one accord all cursed the cow. One or 
two even cursed Teller for daring to own the cow. 
Teller was quite meek, but very anxious and wor- 
ried; and only muttered that she was the gentlest 
cow he had ever known. Which, of course, helped. 

“Better shoot the fool and use her up for beef 
and be done with it!” sighed Walker wearily. 
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Into this lull obtruded the splash of oars. It had 
not been noticed that some time previous Sam had 
withdrawn. Now he was to be seen, in full white 
regalia, his bulk nearly filling the little dinghy, 
placidly paddling to shore. He beached his craft, 
deliberately shipped his oars, heaved himself on the 
strand, and approached. 

“Lunching,” he remarked with dignity, “is served. 
Gittin’ cows down offen rocks is no job on an empty 
stummick.” 

“Good Lord! It’s two o’clock!” cried Walker, 
glancing at his wrist watch, “Sam has the right idea. 
Get aboard and feed.” 

The cow, released from pressure, advanced to the 
edge of the little plateau, dragging her rope after 
her. She stared down at them with the unfocused 
bulging-eyed imbecility of the rattled bovine. 

“Bla-a-a-a!’”? she bellowed, and in the cry there 
seemed to be a note of sneering scorn. 

“Make it snappy!” ordered Walker. “A half hour. 
Teller, you go aboard and eat with the men. I’m 
going to get that cow down if it takes a leg!” 

Lunch was, to Sam’s scandal, quite devoid of cus- 
tomary formalities. Walker swallowed his food has- 
tily and‘ without further comment. Then suddenly he 
bellowed for Johnston. 

That astonished individual, accustomed to being 
summoned gently and electrically as though by the 
lascivious pleasings of a lute, popped in with un- 
wonted haste. 

“Bring that man Teller in here—the cow man,” 
commanded Walker. 

. “In here, sir?” 

“T said here!’ 
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Johnston popped out again, looking slightly scandal- 
ized. 

“Sit down,” invited Walker when the ranchman 
had been ushered ‘in. “Tell me, how deep is the 
water on the other side of the island just under the 
cliff ?” 

“It’s about eight or ten fathom.” 

“Sure? 

“Yes, I’ve caught cod there.” 

“Any rock or shoals?” 

“No, she runs off sheer and clean.” 

“How close in could a craft like this get?” 

“Lord, you could tie up to the clift if you wanted 
to.” 

Walker hit the table with satisfaction. 

“All right,” he cried. “I’ve got it! It’s as simple 
as falling off a log. We'll take the yacht around 
there right under the confounded cow. We'll use 
our mainmast as our upright and our main boom as 
the spar.” 

“You can’t raise it high enough,” interposed Forbes 
quickly. 

“Can't, eh? Well, to make sure, we'll hoist it 
and chock it high enough up.” 

“Tell mar your mast.” 

“Hang the mast! I wish it was taller. We can’t 
hoist her clear, but we can pull her off sideways 
and catch her weight as she comes off the plateau. 
It'll work perfectly, if only the weather will con- 
tinue calm.” 

He was as eager as a boy. Leaping from his 
seat, he ran on deck. The crew already fed, were up 
from below. 
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“T’ve got it worked out,” he told them rapidly, 
and detailed his scheme. 

“They’s nigh a twenty-foot tide in these waters, 
sir,” said the mate, “so if you pull her off at high 
tide you’d gain that much on her.” * 

“Good man!” cried Walker. The mate had already 
dived for the tide-tables. They flipped the pages. 
“Here we are, Port Simpson—it won’t be far off 
Port Simpson—tides here—high water 19.7 feet at 
22:48—why in blazes don’t they say 10:48 P. M. 
and be done with it? We can’t do it to-day. It’s 
19.5 feet to-morrow morning. We'll do it then. It'll 
take us the rest of the day to get rigged, anyway.” 

Walker underestimated the activity of sailor-men 
at work on a job they really understand and in a 
cause that has enlisted their fervent interest. The 
boom was raised a little higher up the mast; the 
gaff was unshipped and lashed to the boom where 
it would lend most support; the necessary blocks and 
running gear were installed; the contraption was 
swung and tested and pronounced satisfactory by the 
middle of the first dogwatch. Satisfied that nothing 
more could be done until the next day, Walker went 
below to remove the signs of toil. 

But shortly appeared Teller from the shore, where 
he had been thrusting some fodder and a pail of 
water up to the plateau. He had a new and dis- 
concerting idea, which was that it was very pos- 
sible that during the night the noose might fall 
loose and the cow be enabled to slip it off her horns. 
This horrible thought gave pause to all satisfaction, 
Walker retired into executive session with himself 
to grapple with the new problem. Finally he sum- 
moned the mate, and explained the difficulty. 
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“We've got to keep that noose from slipping 
open,” said he, “and the only way to do it that I 
can see is to throw a half hitch, or something above 
it around the beast’s horns. It can be done, I think, 
by flipping the slack of the rope in a sort of loop 
and giving it a twist that will cross it as it flips. 
See what I mean?” 

The mate said that he did. 

“Well, send one of the men over to try it. On 
no account must he get up onto the plateau with 
that crazy animal. I don’t want any accidents.” 

He went below to finish his interrupted toilet, 
which he did leisurely. After a bath and a com- 
plete change he returned to the deck to find that 
he was absolutely alone on the yacht. On the last 

ledge below the pinnacle were closely grouped the 
' missing ship’s company intently watching a man who, 
head and shoulders above the level of the plateau, 
was painstakingly flipping in hopeful spirals the 
bight of the line toward a brace-legged and snort- 
some cow. 

After a number of trials he desisted, and to an 
accompaniment of somewhat subdued jeers clambered 
down to the level of the company. Another man de- 
posited something in a hat that lay on the ground, 
spat on his hands, climbed to the edge of the pin- 
nacle, and in his turn began to flip the rope. 

Walker glanced overside. At least they had had 
the grace to leave him his own dinghy. He dropped 
into it and rowed ashore. 

On his appearance activities ceased, and a slight 
cloud of uneasy uncertainty fell upon the occasion. 
Jimmy Forbes took upon himself an explanation. 

“It is a game,” said he—“an excellent game in 
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that it combines the elements of chance, of skill, 
and the hope of pecuniary gain. You deposit ten 
cents in the hat, and in return therefor you are 
allowed ten tries. If you succeed in throwing a 
half hitch, you are rewarded by the contents of the 
hat. I have myself already contributed twenty cents, 
which, I am bound to confess, I am beginning to be- 
lieve irretrievably lost to me. Want to join? If you 
have not ten cents, I am sure your credit is good.” 

“Thanks. I’ve just cleaned up,” replied Walker 
dryly. “But don’t let me interrupt. I’ll watch.” 

He went to seat himself by Aline, who was perched 
near by, a book in her lap. The game was renewed, 
at first a little deprecatingly, but soon with noisy 
hilarity. Walker picked up the book. It was Victor 
Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. 

“T brought it as a textbook,” Aline explained. 

A wild cheer greeted Johnston’s extremely lucky 
cast. He descended, emptied the hat. 

“It’s just a twist of the wrist,’ he announced 
loftily. ‘It’s not unlike handling a bolo.” 

The next morning proved calm, so the yacht was 
run around to the other side of the island, moored 
fore and aft, and properly fended from the per- 
pendicular cliffs. It was found that the end of the 
boom was just enough above the tiny plateau on 
which stood the marooned cow that with the six- 
foot rise that remained of the tide a sufficient hoist 
would be afforded. 

But now a new complication was introduced by 
Teller. Where were they going to deposit the cow 
once she was swung clear? Walker said he had 
thought they would dump her into the sea and let 
her swim. Teller had no faith that the cow in her 
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present condition could swim that far, and in such 
cold water and with so many currents. The alterna- 
tive seemed to be to lower her to the deck. Walker 
looked a little dashed. The yacht’s spick and span 
ultra-holystoned deck ! He took the hurdle nobly, how- 
ever, and the men set to work to arrange a suitable 
place on which to deposit her. 

At last the great moment was at hand. Disposi- 
tions were carefully made. Each was assigned his 
job and minutely instructed as to just what he 
was to do. The men on the guy ropes braced them- 
selves; those on the falls began slowly and cau- 
tiously to haul. A lookout at the foretop reported 
progress. 

“She’s afloat!” he shouted as the cow, hanging 
back and snorting, began to be forced, in spite of 
braced feet, inexorably toward the edge of the cliff. 
“Her bow’s off bottom!” he yelled as the upward 
pull lifted her from her forefeet. Over the edge 
of the cliff, in a cloud of loose earth, the beast came 
into view. ; 

“Hoist away! Smartly, men!” cried Walker. 

She rose into the air; dangled. The yacht careened 
slightly as she took the weight so far offside and 
so high up. 

“Hold the falls! Swing her!” shouted Walker. 

The men on the guy ropes swung the boom. 
High in the air, kicking like a fish and uttering 
cries either of bovine profanity or of terror, the 
cow dangled by her horns. 

“Oh, the poor thing!”’ exclaimed Aline. 

“Lower away!” cried Walker. 

The cow descended, swinging to and fro, rock- 
ing the yacht from side to side. The men at the 
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falls watched their chance to catch her at center, 
lowering rapidly a few feet, then checking the de- 
scent, A dozen pairs of hands were outstretched to 
receive and guide the descending pendulum. For a 
moment or so there was imminent danger that the 
animal would either be dashed against the rocky 
wall or carry away some of the yacht’s standing 
rigging. The lookout man, reaching up, managed to 
get hold of a hind leg. This was a mistake. He went 
overside and splashed into the sea as though he had 
been projected from a catapult. Somebody threw him 
a rope and he scrambled aboard dripping, against 
a volley of facetious remarks from those who were 
not too busy. 

“Hurt?” snapped Walker. 

“No, sir,’ replied the man, but he stood apart 
rubbing his shoulder, having had enough of cows 
for the moment. Some ingenious and more cautious 
spirit threw the loop of a small line over the beast. 
By means of it she was guided safely to the deck, 
where she stood, feet apart, blowing and rolling her 
eyes. The men cheered, 

But the jubilation was cut short by a cry of warn- 
ing from aloft. The calf was seen to be wabbling 
back and forth along the edge of the cliff, appar- 
ently getting ready to jump down after his parent. 
The lookout man waved his cap; those on deck 
shouted and threw up their arms and tossed up rope 
‘ends and cut antics in an effort to convince the child 
that in spite of appearances to the contrary cows 
cannot fly. Teller fell into the dinghy and began 
frantically to splash toward a point from which 
he could scale the cliff. All these maneuvers seemed 
doomed to failure; the calf had apparently every 
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intention of casting itself into space. Suddenly it 
froze to immobility, staring fixedly straight out in 
front. All looked in the direction of that gaze. At 
the foretop crouched Johnston, humped up and gaz- 
ing directly into the calf’s bulging eyes. Calmly 
he held that calf with his glittering eye. The calf 
stared. For the second time Johnston had made good! 

Breathless silence fell. If Teller could scale the 
cliff before the unprecedented spell broke! He did! 
Breathing heavily and perspiring freely, he was seen 
to creep upon the hypnotized calf, to grasp him 
firmly. Everybody cheered. Two of the sailors clasped 
each other and pulled off an impromptu dance. l 

But the celebration nearly proved fatal. In the 
excitement the two men at the falls had dropped 
_their rope in order to do a little caper of triumph. 
This released the pressure on the cow. Whether her 
finer feelings had been outraged to the point of re- 
taliation, or whether she was merely looking for her 
progeny, is obscure. At any rate, she uttered an- 
other bellow and took charge of the deck. There 
was no opposition. Men swarmed up the rigging. 
Aline and her brother dived down the hatch. The 
lookout man, caught unawares between wind and 
water, and with no other place to go, again went 
overside. But, then, he was already wet. Walker 
swung himself up on the boom, from which point 
he gave his view of the situation in no uncertain 
terms. 

The flurry was, of course, momentary. The trail- 
ing rope was soon seized and the beast made fast. 
And at that moment the gentle and plaintive voice 
of Teller was heard alongside, begging for assistance 
in getting the calf aboard. 
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Excitement drained away as the sea drains from 
rocks, leaving the yacht and her people once more 
a part of the surroundings instead of a self-contained 
center of an unholy row. Walker looked about him. 
The deck was strewn with ropes and chairs and 
things. Rigging flapped idly at loose ends, The var- 
nish on the masts and rails was scraped and marred. 
The yacht looked like a drunken harridan. Also the 
trip down and the excitement had made the cow sea- 
sick, 

“Some job!” cried Walker, wiping his forehead. 
“T never expected to be skipper of a cattle ship, 
but I guess I am.” He began to laugh. “I haven’t 
had so much fun in a coon’s age,” he chuckled to 
Aline and her brother. “Now what?” 

Teller, in his deprecating way, proffered a sug- 
gestion, or rather a request. 

“You see,’ said he, “my gas boat is out of order 
and I’ve got to run in a new bearing; and I wouldn’t 
dast to put the cow back on this island again, no- 
how; she might do the same thing again; and I 
thought as how it wouldn’t be no more trouble for 
you now if you was to take her over back home 
again.” 

Walker stared at him a moment incredulously ; then 
chuckled. 

“All right, old-timer,” he agreed; “anything goes. 
Where is it?” 

Teller pointed. The other island was now in plain 
sight and about four miles distant. 

“They’s a bight with five fathom on the south 
side. You can’t miss it. They’s a good beach, and 
the water’s still, so all you have to do is to drop 
her overside and let her swim. It’s only about a 
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hundred feet and she can make that. You'll find 
my partner across the neck. Just tell him I will be 
along as soon as I get my gas boat fixed up.” 

“All right,” agreed Walker. “Here, Parks, you 
row him around to his boat in the dinghy and then 
come back. We'll wait here.” 

The dinghy departed. 

“Good Lord, I'll be glad to be rid of her!” cried 
Walker, with a despairing glance toward the cow, 
which was now bellowing continuously and with 
more vigor. “How did we ever get into such a mess ? 
What do you suppose is ailing her now we 

“Tt’s so romantic!” pointed out Aline. “The rescue 
of a matron in distress! She’s hungry, poor thing. 
What have we aboard that is fit for cows?” She 
approached the animal gingerly and held out some- 
thing in her flattened palm. The cow smelled of it 
and resumed her awful racket. “She doesn’t like 
green olives,” observed Aline, regretfully throwing 
the rejected fruit overboard. “I thought there was 
no harm trying.” She stopped as though thunder- 
struck. “Isn’t there some proper thing we have neg- 
lected?” she inquired seriously. “Oughtn’t we to 
run up the milk-white flag, for instance he 

Johnston appeared bearing a large white bowl. 

“What have you there?” asked Walker. 

“Tt’s canned green peas, sir,” answered Johnston. 
“Ts all we’ve got in the stores that we ever used 
to feed cows when I was in the dairy business.” 

“Flow long were you in the dairy business, John- 
ston?” inquired Aline interestedly. 

“Not long, madam, about a year.” 

“A hundred and sixty-eight,” tallied Aline. 

Johnston approached the rescued matron, hold- 
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ing out his bowl of canned peas. The cow ceased her 
racket and sniffed. Then she inserted her nose in 
the bowl. Johnston looked around in pardonable 
triumph. The cow apparently tasted and disapproved. 
Without troubling to remove her muzzle from the 
bowl she blew violently. Canned peas sprayed up- 
ward as from a fountain. Around both Johnston 
and the cow was a nimbus of green peas. They 
scattered over the already disgraceful deck. John- 
ston disappeared, spattered and discomfited. The 
howls of joy from all in sight were drowned by the 
renewed ululations of the cow. Johnston had leaned 
too heavily on his luck. 

Sam was summoned. He suggested canned corn 
and dried beans and beets. A pail was produced and 
in it was prepared a marvelous bovine goulash. 
“We've got to quiet the beast somehow, or we'll 
go mad,” said Walker. “We ought to have a vege- 
table garden aboard,” said Aline. “It would be very 
simple: a foot or so of good garden soil in that 
flat space there just forward of that funny thing- 
umajig.” The cow accepted this; ate it; drank a pail 
of water; quieted down, began to lick her calf, 
which in turn applied itself to its own meal, 

Parks and the dinghy returned. Preparations were 
made for getting under way. 

“Two of the men will have to stand by while 
we're under way,’ Walker instructed his mate, “in 
case there’s a swell outside or the confounded beast 
gets excited.” 

“The cow watch!” cried Aline delighted, “and 
it comes right before the dogwatch; and it’s miles 
ahead of the dogwatch because the dogwatch hasn't 
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any dog to watch, but the cow watch has a real cow 
to watch!” 

The engine took up its rhythm; the moorings 
were loosed; the yacht swung slowly to the open. 
All was well. The cow had now apparently become 
the gentlest critter in the world, as so repeatedly 
advertised by her loving owner, and was dreamily 
chewing a placid cud. The calf was still in search 
of refreshments. 

“Sweet rural scene!” murmured Aline. 

But beyond the point the yacht encountered a dead 
swell which cradled her in long slow swoops from 
trough to crest. Thanks to the pen improvised for 
her by spare spars and canvas, the cow had no diffi- 
culty in holding her feet, but she stopped chewing 
- her cud and into her eyes came a haunted, querying 
uneasiness. 

“T’ve seen that expression before. And she’s stopped 
chewing her cud!” cried Aline. “I believe she’s going 
to regurgitate.” 

“The demoralization is complete,” groaned Jimmy, 
“and I do not refer to the cow.” 

“Tell Johnston to bring a basin,” suggested one 
of the crew. 

The spirit, however, was one of hilarity. Every- 
one had his little joke. Some of those voiced by 
the crew out of hearing of the quarterdeck were 
not entirely decorous, having to do largely with 
possible safeguards of a no longer immaculate deck. 
Aline alone was silent, lost in a brown study. Walker 
noticed this most unusual condition and inquired 
about it. 

“I’m composing a poem,” she vouchsafed. “I 
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haven’t got very far with it. Only the first two 
lines.” 

“Let’s have them,” urged Walker. 

Aline struck an attitude; her voice became deep 
and solemn. 


“When canned goods take the place of grass and hay, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the sea,” 


she declaimed in a stage-elocution voice. 

The cove on the other island was found without 
difficulty, and after an interval of sounding the 
yacht came to anchor within a few hundred feet 
of a shelving beach. Preparations were made for 
the landing. The cow presented no difficulties: simply 
sling her overside, cast off the lines, and let her 
swim ashore. Teller had informed them that the 
cow could swim. But how about the calf? Nobody 
knew. It was a very young calf. Do such animals 
swim naturally, or do they have to be taught? Birds 
have to be taught to fly, and flying is their natural 
mode of progression. Swimming is not a cow’s 
natural mode of progression. Aline brought up these 
points, and argued them with great ability in face 
of much scoffing. Finally, more in disgusted yielding 
to feminine imbecility than from any conviction, 
Walker ordered life preservers to be hooked about 
the body of the little beast. The calf did not object. 
He had but one idea in his poor little head, and 
that was concerned solely with the meals at all hours 
of his conception. 

“No meals will be served during the landing!” 
sang out one of the men. 

It was finally considered advisable to lead the 
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beasts while in the water. Walker, Jimmy and three 
men in the dinghy undertook this task. The other 
members of the ship’s company lined the rail. The 
men beached the boat and disappeared in the small 
timber and brush, in search of Teller’s partner. 
After a half hour they returned and rowed over. 
Jimmy was laughing. 

“Did you find him?” asked Aline as soon as they 
had stepped on deck. 

“Yes, we found him: across a little narrow penin- 
sula. He was working in a garden. He was a long, 
lank, solemn individual, and he didn’t even look up 
at us as we approached. Just grunted in answer to 
our greeting, and went right on working. He was 
planting potatoes, and he had a basket of seed po- 
tatoes and a sack of starfish, He’d lay a starfish 
in the hole, and put a potato on top of that, and 
then another starfish, and cover them up with earth.” 

“Probably planting a milky way for the cow,” 
murmured Aline. “Go on.” 

“Finally Glenn told him his partner’s boat was 
out of commission, so we’d brought back the cow 
for him, as the cow didn’t like the other island. 
Didn’t go into details, and the partner didn’t ask for 
them. 

“That so?’ said he. ‘What kind of a boat you 
got? , 

“‘Pretty good sized boat,’ says Glenn. 

“Well now,’ says the old boy, ‘that’s a piece 
of luck that don’t often happen to me, because I 
was figuring on how we're going to get the old 
bull back there—he’s getting mighty poor here, and 
our gas boat is too small. Could you take him back 
with you?” 
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Jimmy chuckled. “What did you say?” Aline asked 
Walker. j 

“Say!” exploded the young man. “I said no more 
forcefully than I ever said it in my life!” 


BRUCE OF THE BAR-NONE 


By Exris Parker BUTLER 


Tus cowboy’s name was Eddie Bruce and he was 
the real thing. He could rope and tie a steer as 
pretty as any man you ever saw. It had been so long 
since he had been able to find an outlaw horse that 
could buck his foot out of a stirrup that he had long 
since quit thinking a horse was anything but a sort 
of vehicle, and dozens of times I have seen him run 
a bull and slip from his saddle with his hands on 
the bull’s horns and throw it as easy as a kid can 
sling a rabbit. He was a real cowboy. And hand- 
some. Everybody called him “Vally” because he was 
as handsome as this Rudolph Valentino, only more 
so. 

That was when he was punching the doggies on 
Joe Renner’s Circle-J ranch. He rode in there one 
day after Bill McCarty had turned the Lazy-M into a 
dude ranch—all city folks and flappers and fat old 
dames who had to be held on their ponies so they 
didn’t spill off on one side or the other—and the 
reason he drifted in was that Joe Renner’s was the 
last ranch left between the Arctic Circle and the 
Mexico line that was raising beef to be beef. I blew 
in there for the same reason; it was the last hold 
for us genuine cowlads. All the rest of the West had 
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gone parlor, as we called it, meaning it had gone 
movie or something; it was all show stuff, kept up in 
a sort of picture way to get the money of those 
Easterners who go crazy over that sort of thing 
and like to think they are getting some of the real 
wild and woolly at so much per week, but if there 
ain’t stuffed olives for breakfast they up and howl. 

So that was all right. Old Joe Renner was a 
rough old coot with tobacco juice on his chin and he 
had about as much society manners as a coyote. We 
felt safe on the Circle-J because Joe hated these 
dudes like poison, but he up and got something the 
matter with his inside and went and died, and his 
nephew Orestes Renner got the ranch and the first 
thing he did was sell all the cows except enough to 
look like atmosphere, and put an ad in the papers 
saying all this about healthy air and getting a taste 
of the real West where men were men, and when 
he told the cook to scrub the kitchen floor we knew 
it was all up—the Circle-J was being duded. 

Eddie Bruce and me talked it over as man to man 
and I told him I had been expecting this for some 
time and was going to get me a needle and some 
black thread and a pair of tweezers and be an um- 
brella mender, but he asked me to hold off a couple 
of days. 

“TI got an idea, Henry,” he told me. “Us dang 
fools of cowboys ain’t laid away back on the shelf 
by no means. You wait; I just sent a telegraph to 
somewhere and if I get a right answer you and me 
will be all right yet.” 

So I held off from buying the thread and needle 
and the tweezers and a couple of days later Eddie 
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Bruce come to me with a telegraph he had got and we 
was all fixed. 
“You got any money, Henry?” he says to me. 
“Well, Eddie,” I says, “when Joe pays me off and 
I pay what I owe the fellers and Joe deducts what 
he advanced to me I'll have six dollars and thirty 
cents, unless I figgered it wrong.” 
' “Tt ain’t enough,” said Eddie. “I thought maybe 
you’d be in partnership with me in this Bar-None 
ranch I’m going to start up, but seems like the best 
_I can do is take you on as foreman, Henry.” 

“Well, that suits me,” I said. “I ain’t ever been 
foreman yet but I ought to be good at it. Where’s 
this Bar-None ranch going to be at, and how 
long before you make it dude?” 

“Tt ain’t ever going to go dude,” said Eddie, “and 
you can bet your sweet life on that, Henry. I got 
the greatest proposition ever was.” 

“Well, you ought to get a lot of cows cheap,” I 
said, “with all the ranches going dude this way.” 

“There won’t be any cows,” Eddie said. “I’m 
through with cows.” 

“T thought you said it was going to be a ranch,” 
I said. 

“You bet your life it is,” Eddie said. “Out in the 
wild and open, where men can be men and don’t have 
to be Harold Lloyds. We’re going to have ten thou- 
sand square miles of range where there ain’t hardly 
a human being to the hundred thousand miles and 
there won’t be a fat old dame in riding-breeches in 
twenty days’ ride in any direction.” 

“And no flappers, Eddie,” I said. “I won’t go if 
there are any flappers.” 

“Not one,” Eddie said. “There won’t be even a 
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female anywheres around. Unless,” he said, “maybe 
an Eskimo.” 

“Eskimo?” I said. “Where’s this ranch—at the 
North Pole?” 

“No,” Eddie said, “not at the North Pole. You’ve 
got your geography all mixed, Henry. There ain’t 
any Eskimos at the North Pole. There ain’t any- 
thing at the North Pole but explorers. You couldn’t 
have a ranch at the North Pole, there ain’t any grass 
there; the explorers have to live on pemmican and 
Eskimo dogs.” 

“What’s pemmican?” I asked him. 

“Tt’s a kind of bird, I guess,” he said. “It has a 
satchel under its jaw to carry fish in; I’ve seen pic- 
tures of them. They probably dry them like jerked 
beef and maybe salt down the fish that’s in their 
satchels and it gives them a sort of varied diet. But 
this ranch ain’t going to be at the North Pole. Did 
you ever hear of the tundra?” 

“No,” I said. “What is it, a game?” 

“T never heard of it either until I read about it in 
a book,” said Henry. “It’s sort of fields of grass, up 
by the Arctic Circle, and that’s where this Bar-None 
ranch is going to be. It’s up north of Canada and 
this feller says it’s good grazing. He says that what 
with the cows being crowded off from the United 
States that’s where our meat food is coming from, 
from now on. We’ll have a bunch of caribou—” 

“Of which?” I said. 

“Caribou,” said Eddie. “‘That’s the sort of cattle 
we'll range up there.” 

“T never heard of that breed,” I told him, “It 
ain’t any kind of short-horn I ever herded, Eddie.” 

“They ain’t short-horns,” Eddie said. “They’re 
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long-horns. They got horns like an elk, sort of. 
They’re a kind of deer; they’re these reindeer that 
Santa Claus drives to his sleigh.” 

“Tell be some herding,” I told him, “We'll need 
some sprinty ponies to herd that kind of cattle. I 
don’t know as I care for it, Eddie; I’m getting a 
mite aged. I can still ride down a leggy steer if 
you give me a good enough pony but I don’t know 
about running races with a deer.” 

“These deer ain’t that kind of deer,’ Eddie said. 
“These deer stay together in bunches like cattle, and 
anyway you won't have to ride range; you're fore- 
man. And then we'll have musk oxen, too.” 

“Sure; I know them,” I said. “I saw one in a zoo, 
maybe a couple of them. Long-horns with hair fringe 
all around, and humpy like a buffalo.” 

“And easy to herd,” said Eddie. “They stay in 
bunches in one place until they’ve used up the feed, 
and then they only move over a couple of yards and 
start it again.” 

“How's the market for these caribou-deer and 
musk-oxes,” I asked him. 

“Fine!” he said. “And will get finer. Henry, as 
the beef-meat gets scarce, Musk-ox meat is good 
beef, and caribou is as good as mutton, only better.” 

“Mutton?” I said. “Hold on now, Eddie! You 
can’t fool me. Mutton is sheep and I’ll be danged if 
Tll be any sheep-herder. I never was a low-down 
sheepman, and I ain’t going to be. You're trying to 
fool me, Eddie; these caribou are sheep.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Henry,” Eddie said.“A deer ain’t 
a sheep and never was, and it can’t be.” 

“You said it was mutton,” I said, “and mutton is 
sheep; I know that muc gt 
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“No, you don’t,” Eddie said. “You don’t know 
nothing. A deer is a sort of cow-animal until it is 
killed; then it’s a sort of mutton. You don’t have to 
therd these deer after they are dead, do you? So 
what do you care?” 

“Well, that sounds reasonable,” I said. “Say, Eddie 
—what’s venison?” 

“Why—you’re right, Henry,’ Eddie said. “That’s 

so, ain’t it? The kind of beef caribou mutton is is 
venison, ain’t it? So that’s all right.” 
_ Then he showed me a sketch he had drawed for the 
branding-irons. It was like an O with a bar across 
it and that’s where he got the name for the ranch— 
the bar for Bar and the O for None—and he showed 
me how appropriate the brand was, this tundra range 
the Canadian Government had granted him by tele- 
graph being half on one side of the Arctic Circle and 
‘half on the other, the bar being to mean the Arctic 
‘Circle cutting across the ranch. 

This range of Eddie’s was north of the Great 
Slave Lake and east of the Great Bear Lake and it 
ran up to the water that divided it from what they 
call Victoria Land. We went in from Winnipeg, with 
two Canadian guides and twenty cowboys I got 
signed up and forty as nice cow-ponies as you ever 
set eyes on, and as soon as we got beyond the spruce 
we began seeing herds of caribou, and we rounded 
them up and branded them with the Bar-None mark. 
Up beyond the rise of land we began running into 
musk-oxen and we put our brand on them, too. 

It was sure nice country, good grass and plenty 
of water, and we set in and built the ranch house 
right spang on the Arctic Circle where the Hood 
River begins. It was nice rolling country, low 
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rounded hills and flowers aplenty and all the mos- 
quitoes anybody could want. And hot? You wouldn’t 
believe you could sit there on the Arctic Circle and 
sweat through your shirt, would you? But it is a 
fact. In the summer, that is. : 

In the winter it is different. You bet your boots it 
is! It gets fair to middling cold, like on the uplands 
of Montana, maybe, below zero and so on, but not 
much snow; always good enough grazing. And the 
beauty of it was that you didn’t have to fret about 
your stock freezing to death. Down there in the 
States the range cattle, as Stefansson, the explorer, 
pointed out, come from stock that were original in 
hot countries. That’s a crazy notion, ain’t it, trying 
to winter outdoors stock as tropical as a lot of par- 
rots? But we didn’t have that kind on the Bar-None. 
Our stock could sit down with their backs against 
the North Pole on the coldest New Year you ever 
heard about and say “My, ain’t this nice?” The only 
way you can freeze a musk-ox is to kill him first, 
and everybody knows that the reindeer comes from 
Lapland where the icicles grow. And man can stand 
the cold. The only trouble was with our cow-ponies. 
The horse is no good up there; they don’t stand the 
climate. Ours didn’t. 

Up there they use dogs to pull things but you 
can’t use an Eskimo dog to ride range on. Maybe 
you could, at that, but you'd have to lay in a supply 
of Tom Thumb sized cow-kids, and they’re hard to 
get—they’re all in the side-shows. We had to do 
the best we could. The musk-ox, being built heavy, 
is about as lively a stepper as a hippopotamus is— 
only stubborner—so we went to work and broke a 
bunch of caribou bucks to the saddle. And not so 
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bad, brother! Of course, the gait wasn’t all so fine, 
being like riding on a skinny camel, but the horns 
came handy to hang our lariats on. As a matter of 
fact, friend, a real good caribou when you got him 
saddle-broke, was handy; the number of frying-pans, 
extra boots, rain-coats and changes of fur under- 
wear a man can hang on the horns of an eight- 
pronged Barren-ground Caribou you would hardly 
believe. 

The only real trouble was they were a mite weak 
in the back and liable to snap in two if they jumped 
a gully with a man like me in the saddle. That’s why 
we always put the saddles up front on the shoulders 
or back rear on the haunches. Mostly we rode back 
on the haunches so the frying-pans and stuff that 
hung on the antlers wouldn’t slap us in the face, and 
that lengthened the reins considerable and, maybe, 
looked kind of funny but we were not running any 
dude-ranch, so what did we care? 

I'll say we were not running a dude-ranch! When 
you have nine months of winter or so, and caribou 
hide is what you have for clothes, and water is some- 
thing yellowish you melt from snow in a tincup, a 
man gets to looking not so little like a bearded 
baboon. You take, for instance, a ranch-house that 
is sodded up to the roof to keep the cold out, and 
then use musk-ox fat for fuel and live in fatty 
_sooty smoke eight or nine months, and let your beard 
and hair grow, and I give you my word you don’t 
look like any bathing beauty. You look like a he 
hyena, only worse. You take one of them things and 
stick him on the back of a caribou with his socks 
and bedding hanging from the reindeer’s horns and 
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even a prairie woif only wants one look at him. 
Then it lays right over on its back and dies. 

The second summer Eddie and I and a couple of 
others of us took a bath, some of us flapping the 
mosquitoes away while one of us did it, but we 
never did get to the bottom of the soot grease that 
was on us, and when the second winter come we 
just settled down to be nice and comfortable and 
filthy, like a man can be up in a country where men 
are men, and women don’t show up. 

Everything was doing nice. According to my count 
we had eight thousand musk-oxen branded and just 
a mite under eighteen thousand caribou. The oxen 
had calved well and the caribou had fawned well, and 
Eddie figured he would have upward of a hundred 
thousand head of stock before many years when 
one day in September—which is when midwinter 
begins up there—I looked out of the ranch-house 
and saw a man standing looking up at the name 
over the door. Eddie had painted it himself, blue 
letters on a bright red ground, and he done a good 
job, too. He painted it on the bottom of a butter- 
tub with our brand mark in the middle and “Bar- 
None” around the edge in a circle, and he only 
made one mistake—he got that little dash dingus 
between the wrong letters, so it is sort of read 
“Barn-One”, and it was quite a joke amongst us, 
only we said it ought to be “Stable-One” or “Hog- 
pen-One,” for we sure did live like men in that 
ranch-house. 

Well, this feller stood looking at the sign over 
the door, and he grinned from ear to ear, and 
pointed at it. I went up to him and took a look at 
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him and saw he was one of these Eskimos you hear 
so much about, all dressed in fur and all. 

“Hello, Bill,” I says to him. “Where you come 
from? Up north, huh? Northy Poley, huh? You 
heap big Eskimo, huh?” 

All he said was something like “Ugug-hugug— 
glugug-hug.” No sense to it as far as I could see, 
but he kept on grinning at our sign-board. 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s right, Bill. Gives you a 
laugh, don’t it, like it does us. Well, it ain’t so far 
off, at that. When this place gets just a little filthier 
we'll build another one and use this as a barn and 
then it will be ‘Barn-one’ sure enough, won't it?” 

“Ugug-hugug—glugug-hug,” he said again and 
pointed to the sign and then to his chest. I couldn’t 
make anything of it. The nearest I could come was 
that the sign gave him a pain, but I didn’t have time 
to quarrel over no sign. 

“Wanty jobby?” I asked him. “Come have look- 
see, Bill.” 

I led him out to the corral where twenty or thirty 
of our saddle-caribou were penned and got him a 
curry-comb and showed him how to curry a caribou. 
He grinned more than ever and set right to work, 
grinning and laughing and currying caribou, and I 
left him there and went about my business. When 
Eddie Bruce came in I told him I had taken on an 
Eskimo and he said it was all right, because hiring 
hands was my job. So by and by he strolled out to 
look at my Eskimo, and he came back laughing all 
over the place. 

“That’s one on you, Henry,” he said when he 
could get his breath, “That ain’t no hand; that’s a 
lady. Say, boys, Henry set an Eskimo lady to curry- 
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ing down the caribou. What do you know about 
that ?” 

“How do you know so much?” I asked Eddie. 
“How do you know she’s a lady?” 

“Shucks!” said Eddie. “You ought to study the 
pictures in the explorer books. It’s the way her skirt 
is shaped. The men wears kollege-kut styles at the 
North Pole but the ladies has their caribou skins cut 
bias and the pessimentary sewed on with the cupola, 
sort of filet-de-sole.” 

“It may be all you say,” I admitted. “This is the 
first Eskimo I ever saw. But if she’s a lady why did 
she stand for making her curry down the caribou?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Henry,” Eddie said, giving the 
boys a wink. “She thinks this is a dude-ranch and 
she’s getting the Wild North atmosphere. You wait, 
Henry; she’ll want to ride a caribou and learn how 
to throw a lariat next.” 

But nothing of the sort. We gave the lady a bed 
in the lean-to where we kept the rock-salt and the 
hext morning she was gone and so was that lovely 
sign that had been above the ranch door. 

“Souvenir hunter,” said Eddie. “No matter! I 
can paint another even worse than that one was.” 

It sort of slipped his memory, though, with one 
thing and another, and that was the end of that 
until a week later when Joe, the cook, came running 
to me. 

“Henry,” he says, “I don’t know what, but maybe 
some bandits or something to make a raid on us. 
Come, look!” 

I went to the door and looked out. There they 
were, too, more Eskimos than I knew there was. At 
the head of them was this Mrs. Ugug or whatever 
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her name was, with Eddie’s Bar-None sign hung 
around her neck as big as life, and with her was 
this tall white-man I never saw before. On beyond 
them were mostly all the Eskimos in the world, sin- 
gle file, over one hill and over the next hill—dog 
teams, sledges, men, ladies and kids—and over the 
next hill and still more coming. 

“Joe,” I said to the cook, “you jump on that Jerry- 
caribou and hustle out and find Eddie, and send him 
here quick, and rustle up all the boys you can find 
and hurry them in. I don’t know what this is, but it 
looks like an army to me. Scoot! I’ll hold them off as 
long as I can. I'll die game, Joe.” 

So off Joe loped and I got me two six-shooters and 
stood with my back to the door. When they saw 
me there all the fore end of the parade raised their 
hands in the air—sign of peace—and the sign passed 
back along the line, hands up, until the last Eskimo 
I could see, three hills away, had his hands up, too. 

“And keep ’em up!” I said to this whiteman that 
was with Mrs. Ugug. “What does all this mean, any- 
way?” 

“My name is Smathers,” the man said. “I’m the 
explorer. I’m up here studying the ethnological debris 
and undiscarded crania of the Eskimos, with side- 
lights on the various and sundry dialects and tongues 
of these interesting peoples. Avoiding tautological 
circumlocution—” 

“Friend,” I said, “use another long one like that 
and I shoot. What is this, a Sunday school picnic 
out for a walk or what?” 

“T was telling you,” he said. “This lady—but per- 
‘haps you have not been introduced ?” 

“Only by myself,” I said. 
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“She is Mrs. Angolklok,” said Smathers. “That is 
Wakker Bay dialect for Greasy-neck, which was her 
husband’s name before he died by being bit in two 
by a walrus, but her own name is Gomok-noho- 
aklakak, which is Higgins Sound dialect for She- 
walks-pigeon-toed-but-her-knees-interfere. She is a 
great friend of mine, one of the most progressive 
Eskimos I ever knew. She invented gaglokliklok.” 

“She looks as if she might have done something 
like that,” I said. “What is it?” 

“It’s a new drink,” Smithers said. “Mostly the 
Wakker Bay Eskimos drink gagloklikbop, which is 
kerozene oil with gin in it, but now they all drink 
this new drink, this gaglokliklok. It is kerosene oil — 
and gin with soap-flakes shook up in it.” 

By that time the line was beginning to pile up in 
front of me around this Smathers and Mrs. Greasy- 
neck and I began to get worried. The bucks all had 
spears or bows and arrows and there was no way of 
telling what might happen. I tried to stall until Eddie 
or some of the boys could get there, and I said it was 
nice weather and Smathers said it was and that it 
looked as if we would have a mild winter and not 
many days more than seventy below zero. 

“You're not the boss of this ranch?” he asked me. 

“No,” I said. “I’m only the foreman; Eddie Bruce 
is the boss and I’ve sent for him.” 

So here came Eddie, loping along on his caribou, 
and he rode up to the door and threw the reins over 
the head of his mount and leaped from the saddle. 

“What’s all this, Henry?” he asked. 

“You tell him,” I said to Smathers. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said Smathers. “This 
lady was here last week and she was charmed with 
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this place. She had never seen anything like it—cari- 
bou riding, lasso throwing, life in the open air, real 
ranch life. So she’s brought the folks. No, wait!” 
he cried as Eddie reached for his six-shooter on his 
hip. “Wait! They expect to pay a fair rate of 
board.” 

“Ts that so!” Eddie said. 

“You can understand the feeling,” the poor Smath- 
ers went on. “You can visualize these poor Eskimos 
cooped up in their stone hut villages in summer and 
herded together in their snow igloo villages in win- 
ter, too civilized to get full enjoyment out of life.” 

“Ts that so!” said Eddie. 

“You can imagine them,” this poor deluded 
Smathers continued, “tied down for most of their 
lives to the quiet uneventful affairs of business— 
spearing seals, killing sea-lions with clubs, going out 
in kyaks to harpoon whales, and all those uneventful 
things. You can guess what this will mean to them— 
a few months in the Wild South where men are men 
and a lady can get astride of a mettlesome caribou 
and dash over the tundra.” 

“Ts that so!” Eddie said again. 

“Ranch life in the free open spaces,” Smathers 
said, not knowing what was coming to him. “What 
are your terms?” 

“Henry,” said Eddie, “shall I shoot him, or will 
you?” 

“Let me shoot him, Eddie,’ I said. “I saw him 
first.” 

“But it’s my ranch he’s trying to make a dude- 
ranch of,’ Eddie said. “That ought to give me the 
right to shoot him, Henry.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,’ I said. “We'll play 
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fair, Eddie. We'll give him five minutes start and 
then go after him, and the one that catches him 
shoots him.” 

But Smathers did not wait. He started right away 
and he went as fast as he could, yelling Eskimo talk 
as he went, and as they heard him that whole bunch 
turned and trekked away from the Bar-None about 
three times as fast as they had come. Eddie and I 
gave the poor fellow a fair and full five minutes and 
started after him, but we never did see him again. 

When we got back to the ranch-house most all the 
boys were there and they were bunched together out 
by the corral, and when we horned in to see what 
was happening we saw an Eskimo sitting on the 
Jerry-caribou, holding the reins with both hands, and 
Mick and Dan Dazey were on either side of the 
caribou holding her on. Sammy Whiskers was lead- 
ing the caribou slowly and the rest of the boys 
were shouting words of encouragement like “Squeeze 
him with your knees, Miss,” and “Keep his head up 
with the reins, lady,’ and “That’s how; you're doing 
fine !”” 

Eddie jumped off his caribou and pushed in and 
that Eskimo girl gave him one look out of her 
brown shoe-button eyes and a smile with the whole 
of her face. 

“Lo boss!” she said. “Iss is nice ’orse. ’Ot dog, I 
tell um world!” 

I’ve seen some good men fall hard in my day 
when a pretty girl gave them the friendly eye, but I 
never expected to see Eddie Bruce drop for a sweet 
face like he did for that girl. 

“Say,” he yelled, “what do you bums mean by 
letting a lady ride on a flea-bit skate like that? Miss, 
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you try this mount of mine once. This is just the 
sweetest mount that ever wore antlers.” 

“Sur’ Mike, much ’blige, thanks you,” said this 
girl, and she let Eddie lift her down from that Jerry- 
caribou and up onto his. He put the reins into her 
hands as if she was the queen of Madrid or some- 
where, and chirked to the caribou and off they went, 
about as fast as a funeral procession, with Eddie 
walking alongside and looking up at her with love 
and affection in his face, holding one hand against 
her waist to steady her. 

“And what’s your name, little girl?” he asked her. 

“Goklakkagluglak,” she said to him, sounding like 
water going back down a pump. 

“Well, well!” he said as if she had handed him 
a million dollars. “And what does it mean in my kind 
of talk, if I may ask you?” 

“Tt mean ‘Old-boot-under-wolf-skull’,” says this 
Eskimo flapper. 

“Ain't that pretty,” said Eddie, and I didn’t wait to 
hear any more. I went in the ranch house and wrote 
out my resignation. I knew that the worst had hap- 
pened, The Bar-None had gone dude. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


By WasuHincTon IrvING 


Wuoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling 
up to a noble height, and lording it over the sur- 
rounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues and shapes 
of these mountains, and they are regarded by all the 
good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, when 
the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather 
a hood of gray vapors about their summits, which, in 
the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light 
up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
‘into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a 
little village, of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of 
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the province, just about the beginning of the govern- 
ment of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in 
peace!) and there were some of the houses of the 
oviginal settlers standing within a few years, built 
of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
weathercocks. 

In that same village and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the 
chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accom- 
panied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He in- 
herited, however, but little of the martial character 
of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple good-natured man; he was, moreover, a kind 
neighbor, and an obedient henpecked husband. In- 
deed, to the latter circumstance might be owing that 
meekness of spirit which gained him such universal 
popularity; for those men are most apt to be ob- 
sequious and conciliating abroad, who are under the 
discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubt- 
less, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery 
furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture 
is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A ter- 
magant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be 
considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favorite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
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the amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles; 
and never failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them hanging on his skirts, 
clambering on his back, and playing a thousand tricks 
on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark 
at him throughout the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. 
It could not be from the want of assiduity or per- 
severance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a 
rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish 
all day without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would 
carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours to- 
gether, trudging through woods and swamps, and up 
hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbour 
even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at 
all country frolics for husking Indian corn, or build- 
ing stone fences; the women of the village, too, used 
to employ him to run their errands, and to do such 
little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would 
not do for them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend 
to anybody’s business but his own; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found 
it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
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his farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. 
His fences were continually falling to pieces; his 
cow would either go astray, or get among the cab- 
bages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else; the rain always made a point of 
setting in just as he had some out-door work to do; 
so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by acre, until there 
was little more left than a mere patch of Indian corn 
and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm 
in the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin be- 
gotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off 
galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with 
one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 
weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, which- 
ever can be got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled life _ 
away in perfect contentment; but his wife kept con- 
tinually dinning in his ears about his idleness, his 
carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his 
family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was 
incessantly going, and everything he said or did was 
sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. 
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Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into 
a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes,..but said nothing. This, however, 
always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so 
that he was fain to draw off his forces, and take 
to the outside of the house—the only side which, in 
truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much hen-pecked as his master 3 for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions in 
idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil 
eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal as 
ever scoured the woods—but what courage can with- 
stand the ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 
house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, 
or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a’ 
gallows air, casting many a side-long glance at Dame 
Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows keener with constant use, For 
a long while he used to console himself, when driven 
from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club 
of the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages 
of the village; which held its sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait 
of his Majesty George the Third. Here they used to 
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sit in the shade through a long lazy summer’s day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling end- 
less sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have 
been worth any statesman’s money to have heard the 
profound discussions that sometimes took place, when 
by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands 
from some passing traveller. How solemnly they 
would listen to the contents, as drawled out by 
Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper 
learned little man, who was not to be daunted by the 
most gigantic word in the dictionary; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some 
months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the vil- 
lage, and landlord of the inn, at the door of which 
he took his seat from morning till night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of 
a large tree; so that the neighbours could tell the 
hour by his movements as accurately as by a sundial. 
It is true he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked 
his pipe incessantly. His adherents, however (for 
every great man has his adherents), perfectly under- 
stood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. 
When anything that was read or related displeased 
him, he was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, 
and to send forth short, frequent, and angry puffs, 
but when pleased he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; 
and sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
letting the fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would sud- 
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denly break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage 
and call the members all to naught; nor was that 
august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
charged him outright with encouraging her husband 
in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labor 
of the farm and clamor of his wife, was to take gun 
in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he 
would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree, 
and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in perse- 
cution. “Poor Wolf,’ he would say, “thy mistress 
leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, 
whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully 
in his master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity, I 
verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all 
his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the re- 
ports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
covered with mountain herbage, that crowned the 
brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower country for 
many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance 
the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
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there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing » 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bot- 
tom filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, 
and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the set- 
ting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this 
scene; evening was gradually advancing; the moun- 
tains began to throw their long blue shadows over 
the valleys; he saw that it would be dark long be- 
fore he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!’ He looked round, but could see noth- 
ing but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived 
him, and turned again to descend, when he heard 
the same cry ring through the still evening air: 
“Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle !”’—at the same 
time Wolf bristled up his back, and, giving a loud 
growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully 
down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehen- 
sion stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the 
same direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly 
toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight 
of something he carried on his back. He was sur- 
prised to see any human being in this lonely and un- 
frequented place; but supposing it to be some one 
of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was 
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a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the 
antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin, strapped 
round the waist—several pair of breeches, the outer 
one of ample volume, decorated with rows of but- 
tons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He 
bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of 
liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and 
assist him with the load. Though rather shy and dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with 
his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving each other, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip 
every now and then heard long rolling peals, like 
distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft, between the lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thunder-showers 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to a 
hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices, over the brinks of which im- 
pending trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright eve- 
ning cloud. During the whole time Rip and his com- 
panion had labored on in silence, for though the 
former marvelled greatly what could be the object of 
carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain; yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that inspired awe and checked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of won- 
der presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
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centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint 
outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of 
them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar; 
one had a large head, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf 
hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colors. There was one 
who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; 
he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish paint- 
ing, in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, the vil- 
lage parson, and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
‘ thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
‘uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 
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His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
upon the company. He obeyed with fear and trem- 
bling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another; and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. 
He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze, “Surely,” thought Rip, 
“TI have not slept here all night.” He recalled the oc- 
currences before he fell asleep. The strange man with 
a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine—the wild re- 
treat among the rocks—the woe-begone party at 
nine-pins—the flagon—“Oh! that flagon! that wicked 
flagon!” thought Rip; “what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
elean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him 
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with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, 
had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him, 
and shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes re- 
peated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen, 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening’s gambol, and, if he met with any of the 
party, to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk 
he found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in 
his usual activity. “These mountain beds do not 
agree with me,” thought Rip; “and if this frolic 
should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall 
have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With 
some difficulty he got down into the glen: he found 
the gully up which he and his companion had 
ascended the preceding evening; but, to his aston- 
ishment, a mountain stream was now foaming down 
it—leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen 
with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way 
through thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, 
and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the wild 
grape-vines that twisted their coils or tendrils from 
tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in his 
path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no 
traces of such opening remained. The rocks pre- 
sented a high impenetrable wall, over which the tor- 
rent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad, deep basin, black from the 
shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. He again called and 
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whistled after his dog; he was only answered by the 
cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; 
and who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What 
was to be done?—the morning was passing away, 
and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. 
He grieved to give up his dog and his gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to 
starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of © 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 
As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat — 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with everyone in the country round. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which 
he was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and, whenever they cast their eyes 
upon him, invariably stroked their chins. The con- 
stant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, in- 
voluntarily, to do the same—when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found his beard had grown a foot long! 
He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old 
acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his familiar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over the doors 
—strange faces at the windows—everything was 
strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to 
doubt whether both he and the world around him — 
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were not bewitched. Surely this was his native vil- 
lage, which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance—there was every hill and dale 
precisely as it had always been. Rip was sorely per- 
plexed. “That flagon last night,” thought he, “has 
addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed—“My 
very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me sg 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
The desolateness overcame all his connubial fears— 
he called loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old 
resort, the village inn—but it too was gone. A large, 
rickety, wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 

with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there was now reared 
‘a tall naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red nightcap, and from it was’ flutter- 
ing a flag, on which was a singular assemblage of 
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stars and stripes—all this was strange and incom- 
prehensible. He recognized on the sign, however, the 
ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was changed 
for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the 
hand instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in 
large characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the 
door, but none that Rip recollected. The very char- 
acter of the people seemed changed. There was a 
busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of 
the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with 
his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, 
uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 
speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place 
of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his 
pockets full of hand-bills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens—elections—members of Con- 
gress—liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy-six 
—and other words, which were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, 
and an army of women and children at his heels, 
soon attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded round him, eyeing him from head to 
foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to 
him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired “on 
which side he voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy little fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, . 
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“Whether he was Federal or Democrat?” Rip was 
equally at a loss to comprehend the question; when 
a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting 
them to the right and left with his elbows as he 
passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, 
his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, 
into his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
“What brought him to the election with a gun on 
his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether he 
meant to breed a riot in the village?” —“Alas! gentle- 
men,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor 
quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders— 
“A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!” It was with great difficulty that the 
self-important man in the cocked hat restored order; 
and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he 
came there for, and whom he was seeking? The 
poor man humbly assured him that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of some of 
his neighbours, who used to keep about the tavern. 

““Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
“Where’s Nicholas Vedder ?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an 
old man replied in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas 
Vedder! why, he is dead and gone these eighteen 
years! There was a wooden tombstone in the church- 
yard that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten 
and gone too.” 


“Where’s Brom Dutcher ?” X 
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“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point—others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know—he 
never came back again.” | 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ?” 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding him- 
self thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled 
him too, by treating of such enormous lapses of time, 
and of matters which he could not understand; war— 
Congress—Stony Point;—he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
“Does anybody here know Rip Van Winkle ?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
“Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain: apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wits’ end; “I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder— 
no—that’s somebody else got into my shoes—I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they've changed my gun, and everything’s 
changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 
name, or who I am!” 
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The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with 
some precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh, 
comely woman pressed through the throng to get a 
peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you 
little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.” The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice, all awakened a train of recollections in his 
mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name ?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, 
but it’s twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since— 
his dog came home without him; but whether he 
shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put 
it with a faltering voice,— 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; 
‘she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New- 
England pedler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain himself 
no longer. He caught his daughter and her child in 
his arms. “I am your father!” cried he—“‘Young 
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Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now !— 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle ?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among, the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and peering under it in his face for a mo- 
ment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip Van 
Winkle—it is himself! Welcome home again, old 
neighbor—Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it; some were seen 
to wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks: and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned 
to the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head—upon which there was a gen- 
eral shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly ad- 
vancing up the road. He was a descendant of the 
historian of that name, who wrote one of the earliest 
accounts of the province. Peter was the most ancient 
inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the neighborhood. 
He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his 
story in the most satisfactory manner. He assured 
the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill moun- 
tains had always been haunted by strange beings. 
-That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hud- 
son, the first discoverer of the river and country, 
kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with 
his crew of the Halfmoon; being permitted in this 
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way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep 
a guardian eye upon the river, and the great city 
called by his name. That his father had once seen 
them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins 
in a hollow of the mountain; and that he himself 
had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke 
up, and returned to the more important concerns of 
the election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live 
with her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and 
a stout cheery farmer for her husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was 
the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, 
he was employed to work on the farm; but evinced 
an hereditary disposition to attend to anything else 
but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time; 
and preferred making friends among the rising gen- 
eration, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can be idle with 
impunity, he took his place once more on the bench 
at the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old 
times “before the war.” It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events that 
had taken place during his torpor. How that there 
had been a revolutionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of Old England—and that, in- 
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stead of being a subject of His Majesty George the 
Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism under | 
which he had long groaned, and that was—petticoat 
government. Happily that was at an end; he had got 
his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and could 
go in and out whenever he pleased without dreading 
the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her 
name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation 
to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed 
at first to vary on some points every time he told 
it, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so 
recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, 
or child in the neighborhood but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, 
and insisted that Rip had been out of his head, and 
that this was one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost 
universally gave it full credit. Even to this day they © 
never hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon 
about the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew are at their game of nine-pins; and 
it is a common wish of all henpecked husbands in — 
the neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their 
hands, that they might have a quieting draught out 
of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon., 


